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INTERNATION 
Conferenum 


f- T is a rare privilege to meet with a company of profes- 
'% sionally forward-looking people such as this and to hear 
it discuss so freely and with so much solid knowledge the 
big tasks of civic engineering of this day which, unat- 
" ided to, would become the civic problems of tomorrow. I 


‘ve been especially struck with the fact that city planners no 


jive methods and policies. And in this connection I may be 
imitted, perhaps, to pay special tribute to the convincing 
47 in which Mr. Adams [Thomas Adams, city planning ad- 
sr, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada] has 
yned our eyes to the increasing importance of envisaging the 
: not as an isolated unit of social organization but as linked 
@a thousand threads to the wider region in which it lies. 

Che case of this city of Niagara Falls is typical—if there be 
s in the unending variety of community structures—of a 
ority of growing centers of industry. We have here an 
® ciation of apparently conflicting claims upon the city plan- 
' which, though they arise from the needs of the same 


' fections. Mr. Nolen [John Nolen, landscape architect, 
jnbridge, Mass.] told us that the supreme problem here is 
Z| of preserving the beauties and amenities which nature has 
divided and at the same time of making room and conveni- 
Ps for industrial expansion. Must either beauty or industry 
That, after all, is not a unique problem; only 
are not so ready to recognize it in less favored localities. 
das the way out of the dilemma here is found largely in 
ening the scope of the territory subjected to the profes- 
al treatment of the city planner, even beyond national 
‘ndaries, so in almost every case the larger and more per- 
dking problems of city growth find their solution in a 
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“Bolshevik Cities” 


In Undelivered Speech at the Eleventh National Conference on 


City Planning 
By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


thoughtful and accurate relation of civic to regional needs. 

From another point of view, to my mind, city planners have 
as yet been less inclined to avoid failure by enlarging the scope 
of their task. I am referring to the time element. “Too many 
of you, if you will permit my saying so, still cling tenaciously 
to the probabilities of ten and twenty-year developments, when 
your work would be immensely strengthened by an effort to 
think in larger time units. For instance, although aviation 
has been mentioned here several times it is still rather vaguely 
and distantly that you conceive of it as something that must 
be taken into account in making city plans; and even then you 
think of it only as a new method of transportation that will 
have to be provided with landing places. \ 

Now, as a matter of fact, a development of aviation, per- 
haps as rapid as that of automobile travel, is not only distantly 
probable but imminent; and it affects the city plan not only 
by its immediate requirements for garage and landing facili- 
ties but by completely disturbing the distribution of popula- 
tion. I consider it not only possible but probable that even 
one decade may see an expansion of the area available for 
suburban residence beyond the wildest dreams of the speculator 
who reckons only with road travel. Land values on the im- 
mediate outskirts of our large cities may come down with a 
crash while others—in the sections most favored by nature, 
such as wooded hillsides, lake and sea shores, fertile horticul- 
tural regions—may rapidly rise. The trouble here mentioned 
by a number of speakers, that building developments are apt 
te Jump a belt of ready-made semi-urban land, thus increas- 
ing the cost of municipal services, may be as nothing com- 
pared with the troubles of the towns which you are now laying 
out from small beginnings in the expectation that they will 
in no distant future reach a million in population, or some- 
thing of that kind. At the risk of being considered hypercrit- 
ical, I venture to say that in my opinion even your most far- 
flung city planning schemes are too modest in scope and de- 
signed too much from a nineteenth rather than from a twen- 
tieth century outlook. 


And this brings me to the main theme of my intended re- 
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marks. I am afraid that socially and economically, also, the 
cities of your vision. are related to the nineteenth rather than 
the twentieth century. This is not said in a spirit of carping 
criticism. In no other profession have I found men as anxious 
as you are to understand the spirit of our time and to help in 
giving it concrete expression. But the trouble is that our time 
does not itself quite know what it wants. It expects from 
you clear-cut policies in such matters as zoning and regional 
planning and, of course, actual city extension and improvement 
schemes put down in hard, indelible lines upon white paper; 
but it does not give you the practical, solid foundation of rec- 
ognized, stable requirements which in less fluid periods of his- 
tory have enabled the architect and the engineer to proceed 
with their work in a spirit of buoyant confidence. ‘The ex- 
pression “ bolshevik cities”? was introduced early in this con- 
ference by a speaker who evidently had in mind the individual- 
ism of our cities in relation to the larger area and to the needs 
of larger social units. But I am thinking of another meaning 
of that term. The foundations of expert city government with 
which we reckon in all these debates and which the presence 
here of so many distinguished city administrators encourages 
us to regard still as prime elements in the scientific improve- 
ment and extension of cities—these foundations, I say it in all 
solemnity, are shaking. ‘They may crumble and break before 
your present plans are fully worked out and applied. 


Already, at least, one of the greatest of American cities is 
under an administration that openly despises the expert. 
Never famous for the continued efficiency of its municipal gov- 
ernment, New York is now on the point of breaking down 
completely under the burden of its past neglect and present 
lack of any imaginative civic policy. If there were any chance 
of an administration like that of the late Mayor Mitchel as- 
serting itself and remaining in saddle for a consecutive twenty 
years or so, there might be a gleam of hope; but there is no 
such chance. And New York is drifting toward the ultimate 
catastrophe as a great city as surely as did Carthage and By- 
zantium. You may say its case is quite exceptional. But look 
at American city government generally. Do you not see the 
untrained, popular forces, often unintelligently materialistic 
forces, come to the surface everywhere? Is there anywhere in 
the United States a strong popular support behind movements 
making for a strong, reformatory and forward-looking munic- 
ipal administration? Or do we not rather see a constant en- 
deavor to whittle down the responsibilities of democratically 
elected municipal councils and have their former powers placed 
in the hands either of elected dictators with extremely inse- 
cure tenures or of purely voluntary and undémocratically non- 
representative bodies such as community councils? Some of 
you may want to quarrel with my use of this last expression. 
But just think what Mr. Jackson’s [Henry E. Jackson, of the 


United States Bureau of Education] statement to us means 
when bereft of all verbiage: After deploring the physical 
watercourses which in some instances divide our cities into 
‘separate communities, he would have us introduce a great num- 
ber of purely artificial “ neighborhood” boundaries between 
which civic patriotism and local administration are to be 
squeezed. Side by side with the departments at the city hall 
we are to burden ourselves with amateur committees and coun- 
cils without number, sitting in local schools and ward rooms, 
thence dictating the policies to be adopted for their own small 
sections. The outlook to me is frightening, not so much be- 
cause it has here been advocated so influentially but because 
’ it really represents a strong current in present municipal devel- 
opment in the United States. 


Bolshevik cities! The worst is yet to come. The clash 
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of class struggle has not so far noticeably entered the polid! 
with which you as city planners have to reckon. The mas/ a 
of the people, as yet, have felt only an uncertain dissatisfactp' 
with the way in which things were handled. The chamb My 
of commerce, able to command such talent as we see here rg! 
resented, have had things very much their own way. La}! 
carefully at any of the more elaborate recent city planna}! 
studies and you will see that, whether intentionally or noty 
reflects almost exclusively the philosophy of the progress: 


chamber of commerce, that is, the viewpoint of the may 


class. Here again, I must guard myself against misundif\ 
standing. ~That viewpoint, in my opinion, has hitherto bil 
the most representative of America as a whole; the “ 
ing” spirit, especially of our younger towns and cities, 
been a tremendous asset for the social good. But it is 
longer so adequate and so representative. We have new ides 
slowly formulating themselves in the bosom of Amerit/) 
democracy—ideals which, to judge from the present temper 
the world, will more and more forge to the surface and to 9 
telligent embodiment in programs and policies. 

The man in the street begins to ask himself why thi}. 
should be provision in your plans for “ better class resident): 
districts” and for “ industrial home sections.” He will prj 
ably admit, if you ask him, that diversity of fortunes will log | 
if not always, be a characteristic of American society ; but h 
no longer sure that rich and poor must live in separ f 
quarters, west and east, that money must be spent lavis4, 
on boulevards and driveways on which the rich may coum, 
from park to park while he is refused a modest walk aldy 
the river bank where he may sit and fish. He will cont 
above all, the pompous civic center which Mr. Nelson Lew 
[chief engineer, Board of Estimate, New York city], hasq 
deliciously assailed in his sympathetic and understand} 
paper. Why denude the square miles where our wage-ea2 
ing families must live of all architectural distinction so ti 
a few downtown buildings may have a grander setting? 

Why, above all, this continuous desire for more popuy: 
tion, more strap-hanging in a street-car system usually alreat 
inadequate, more distance of residence from shopping cent# 
more distant and crowded parks for Sunday recreation, hight’ 
rents, higher prices, more noise, more ugliness? It has bet 
said, and I think rightly, that in the big city only the ve 
rich and the very poor can flourish. The former are offer? 
a wider variety of possible sensations and pleasures; the lati? 
usually have better municipal services provided for them. Ey 
go per cent of the people, the big city is hell. They doa 
by any means know this clearly or are always aware of 
But there is a disturbing amount of questioning going on @ 
the labor halls and in the public forum meetings. If I mf 
tender any advice here where I'am merely a guest, may I nf 
suggest that you gentlemen occasionally attend these meetin 
and find out what our neighbors, the baker and candlesti«f 
maker, are exercised about? Socialism, some of you will sal 
But the mere labeling of a phenomenon does not get rid } 
it. You know even better than the exploited wage-earn} 
knows it that our chamber-of-commerce inspired cities, 
spite of the more frequent introduction of a social vision in -? 
cent years, yet too largely are laid out for the benefit of ¢ 
great department stores and the owners of the central cif 
area—not to mention in detail the public utility societies—ab 
that the grumbling in the industrial sections—the grumblil 
of men who cannot, like their employers, afford to live 
enough from their work to get outside the city tax limitss 
well founded indeed. 

Why am I saying all this to you? To strike wholesol 
fear into the breasts of some of you, maybe. But chiefly 
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“i cs. accomplished within less than a generation. I 
‘wot want it to go down together with discarded social 
‘ls and outworn principles of municipal government. I 
(uot want to see you kicked down the stairs when the com- 
sit people come into the management and government of 
dl country. But rather would I like to see you the pioneers 


le new day of greater social justice; standing above parties 


ITIZENS of Massachusetts are inquiring among 
themselves whether it is conservatism, lack of 
homogeneity of population, or lack of interest that 
has placed their commonwealth so low in many re- 
fits in the development of a state educational plan. The 
, cial Commission on Education, which was appointed in 
‘ 48 to investigate the educational systems of the common- 
alth, does not attempt to give a categorical answer to this 
éstion, but it has made a report to the legislature now in 
Yon which has aroused much favorable comment and has 
silted in some very spirited hearings on the bills that were 
 Bted by the commission and recommended for passage. 


‘he most important recommendations include the establish- 
,@it of a general school fund of $4,000,000 to be derived 
yin the proceeds of the income tax; the establishment of com- 
sory continuation schools; the granting of relief and aid to 
_a minimum salary of $650 to all teachers in the public 
@ ols; the establishment of a normal college with power of 
nting degrees; raising the school age by September, 1921, 
6 years and making the completion of the work of the 
jith grade the minimum educational requirement for grant- 
i work certificates to children between 14 and 16 years of 
1; the establishment of a state department of education to 
sist of a commissioner and a board of nine persons with 
ficient authority so that the systems of education may be 
Bded into one. All of these recommendations and a num- 
of others have clear social values. 


iver since 1047, when a law was passed in the Massachu- 
is Bay Colony requiring towns of a certain size to main- 
Sa school for the teaching of its children to read and write 
4 as to thwart “that old deluder, Satan,” local self-govern- 
y Hat has expressed itself most persistently in requiring that 
h town assume local responsibility for the support of edu- 
Gion. But how can there be equal opportunities in educa- 
h in Massachusetts when the property valuation per pupil 
ges from $107,380 in one town to $1,854 in another town 
} very far away, and how can the responsibility be left with 
a Jal authorities when a reasonable tax for school purposes 
ids $140 per school in one town and $4,832 per school in 
Mpther town? ‘The excellence of schools depends in large 
asure upon the amount of money spent upon them. Is it 
“Wr wonder if men competent to judge say that Massachusetts 
some of the best schools in the country and the poorest? 


@The commission is undoubtedly on firm ground when it 
jres the state to develop a more generous financial policy in 
a ication. It is on equally firm ground when it asks that the 
“nmissioner of education be given authority to fix the mini- 
tim standards in public schools and to supervise generally 


and classes upon the pinnacles of solid achievement in a great 
technical field and of successful anticipation of future social 
needs. You are the builders of that better America, that 
better world, for which the people have sacrificed life and 
treasure. As a modest interpreter of current social thought, 
1 have taken the liberty of thus addressing you, not to dis-_ 
parage your efforts but to thank you, to greet you, to encour- 
age you if I can. 


Education Behind in Massachusetts? 
By CG. C. 


SECRETARY, MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


Carstens 


all the education in the commonwealth. The storm center 
exists in the recommendation that he shall have the authority 
to see that certain standards of education in the private schools 
of the commonwealth be met, and vigorous opposition has been 
aroused to this and other parts of the educational program rec- 
ommended by the commission. 


When the permissive law of 1913 was passed for the estab- 


lishment of continuation schools, it was hoped that a number 


of cities would take advantage of the statute, but Boston is 
the only one which has adopted the continuation school as a 
part of its educational program. ‘This is a most serious situa- 
tion, for a child may receive a work certificate at the age of 
14 when he has completed the work of the fourth grade. 
And thus “ without special preparation for doing their work 
in the world they naturally have little choice in determining 
what that work shall be, and once in the grind of certain kinds 


of work there is little chance of their getting out of the rut.” 


The results of such a policy, which is still the usual one in all 
parts of the country, do not raise an educational question 
merely or a question involving social work—it is a question 
involving national ideals. “The Massachusetts commission en- 
deavors to meet this by recommending continuation schools, . 
the raising of the minimum scholarship standard for employ- 
ment, an extension of state-aided vocational education, and the 
further development of vocational guidance and night schools. 


To social workers, vocational guidance and its adjunct, the 
continuation school, have become important factors for the 
formation of good social standards in family life. The ideals. 
of the family are to a very large extent developed during the 
adolescent period. ‘The youth who has been poorly equipped 
and seems good for nothing when he leaves school is in danger 
of drifting from one job to another until, at an early age, after 
having rested in blind alleys of occupation and spent months 
if not years in a drifting, loafing attitude, he finds it difficult, 
though he is still young, to settle down to the business of life. 
If vocational guidance can help to get him lodged in the stream 
of satisfying employment, he becomes an asset rather than a 
social debtor to the community. 

Massachusetts was the first state to adopt a statute in 


medical inspection; but in a good many towns and cities this 
has remained either a dead letter or has become a farce. The 
large number of men rejected from the draft has been a shock- 
ing reminder that the physical condition of our youth is poor 
and that where medical inspection exists it has not been thought 
of as an essential part of the day’s work. The commission 
does not urge compulsory military training. An army officer 
is quoted as saying that “given a sound physical body, the 
military training necessary for making a good soldier can be 
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done in a very few weeks.” It asks that medical inspection in 
the school be made a serious undertaking, and that a com- 
prehensive system of physical education be coordinated with it. 
Sir George Newman in his report to the Board of Education 
states that “the best material for an army is not produced by 
military drill. What is wanted in young men is the full 
development of their limbs and minds, giving carriage, tone, 
muscle and readiness. Routine drill is necessary in an army; 
but it puts on the finishing, not the creative touch.” The 
Massachusetts commission therefore recommends a statute re- 
quiring the school committee of every town and city to appoint 
one or more school physicians, one or more school dentists, a 
director of physical education, and one or more nurses. 

Out of a population of 124,721 in Fall River, 21,415 be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 50 years are unable to read or write 
English. The proportions in New Bedford, Lowell and 
Worcester are not much smaller. Although a considerable 
part of this group is able to read and write in some language, 
it is evident that without the knowledge of English they are 
handicapped in their efforts to become American even when 
the desire exists. The commission believes that no time should 
be lost in attacking this problem of education in English with 
vigor, and to meet this situation it recommends that no person 
between 21 and 45 shall be employed in any manufacturing 
or mercantile establishment or by a contractor employing more 
than fifty persons unless he can speak, read and write the 
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English language with a proficiency equal to that of pup 
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in the fourth grade or unless he attends a school or class id 
proved by the school authorities of the city or town in whi 
he is employed, for at least three hours weekly, forty weeksq 
each year. The bill recommends penalities upon the ef 
ployer who shall permit anyone to be employed in violatif | 
of such a law. : at 
The report makes many suggestions and recommendatic 
of value. It is an interesting and readable production, i}: 
at many points it is not convincing. Instead of providing} 
substantial body of facts and figures upon which the reac} 
reaches a conclusion and by which recommendations and arg 
ments are enforced, the record is little more than an excelld 
summary of educational theory in certain subjects, and of r 
ommendations that it seemed at that time feasible to maz 
The commission to a very large extent was made up of we 
might be called a legislative recess committee, consisting 
six members of the legislature and three citizens, only one = 
whom was a practical school man—Homer P. Lewis, super 
tendent of the schools of Worcester. ‘The short time giv 
for such an undertaking left the commission very slight optia 
Many public hearings were held and many visits made by t 
commission, but altogether the report is not a memorable o 
and not to be compared for trenchant criticisms and convinciz 
recommendations to other reports that have been made to 
Massachusetts legislature. ; 


The Women at Zurich 


By Mary Chamberlain : 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


N the hall of the Gléckenhaus (Christian Association) 
of Zurich, two hundred women met together in the 
second International Congress of Women for Per- 
manent Peace, on May 15-25. ‘They were from seven- 

teen different countries; six more were thus represented than 
at the first congress at the Hague in 1915 [see the SURVEY 
for June 5, 1915]. Three women there had started in March 
from Australia, one being sent by the Union of Shorthand 
Writers and Typists at Melbourne. Four came from Hol- 
land, led by Dr. Aletta Jacobs, suffragist and internationalist, 
whose life labor was rewarded at the conference by the news 
that the Dutch parliament had passed the universal suffrage 
bill. Six women from Norway, four from Denmark and 
eleven from Sweden had journeyed eight days through Ger- 
many—at ordinary times a three days’ trip—carrying their 
own food and waiting sometimes all night long for trains that 
departed on helter-skelter schedules. “Twenty-seven delegates, 
social democrats, independent socialists and one communist 
bore testimony of social and economic conditions from almost 
every large city of Germany. ‘Two delegates came from 
Soviet Hungary, four from Socialist Austria. Twenty-six 
English women, including Mrs. Despard, veteran suffragist 
and sister of General French; Mrs. Philip Snowden, Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence and Dr. Ethel Williams, who holds the 
diploma of public health from Cambridge University, brought 
to the conference such energy and ability that it seemed as 
though the meeting would not be swamped, as had been feared 
before calling the convention in Switzerland, by a superiority 
of Germans but by a superiority of British “ generalship.” 
Three delegates arrived from “ the Irish republic” and in- 
sisted (peacefully!) on their tables bearing a separate sign 
from the tables assigned to “‘ Great Britain.” A single dele- 
gate from Rumania represented the Balkan states; one from 
the Argentina sufficed inadequately for the vast tracts of 
South America, and Madame Rosa Genoni was the only 


Italian to secure a passport from the Italian governmem 
Though an internationalist by avocation, Madame Genoni§ 
a designer of costumes by vocation and finally persuaded fi 
government to let her attend the conference to study © 
fashions of “tout le monde!” The Belgian delegates wi 
went to the Hague were said to have been threatened wi 
expatriation if they appeared at Zurich, so that although Mi 
La Fontaine was a listener in the audience, no Belgian 
appeared in the list of delegates. Missing, too, were wom 
from Russia and from countries in the Far East. 

Almost at the end of the conference, three French delegat 
reached Zurich, one from war-torn Nancy. All members 
the French branch of the Women’s Committee for Permanel 
Peace, they had secured passports on various pretexts, bd 
Madame Duchesne and the group of French working-wom 
were held up relentlessly by the French government. The 
contributed to the conference, however, by sending a careful! 
thought-out labor program and a beautiful message of greetifi 
to their German “ friends.” Likewise our delegation ¢ 
twenty-six Americans, headed by Jane Addams, president + 
the conference, lost its labor spokesman, Rose Schneidermas 
president of the Woman’s Trade Union League of New Yo 
Miss Schneiderman, though in Europe, could not secure 
necessary French visé to enter Switzerland. iW 


The congress of women at Zurich was not a revolutiona® 
body. With the delegates paying their own expenses and sunt 
moned on another basis than that of purely labor or politial 
it was bound to be a gathering of suffragists, teachers, socit 
workers, wives. To untouched America it may seem wildk 
dangerous and radical, but in Europe, prepared and adjustin 
itself to social changes, it was no doubt considered, ve 
harmless. z 


To be sure there was a vigorous “left wing.’ But th 
temper of the meeting was tested when this factor introduce 
| 
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A MESSAGE OF THE FRENCH 
| WOMEN TO THE GERMAN 
1 q Signed by Twenty-five French Women 
a | ODAY for the first time our hands which have 
i sought each other in the night can be joined. 
w¥ Weare a single humanity, we women. Our work, 
a our joys, our children, are the same. French and 
.» Germans! The soldiers which have been killed 
) between us are for both of us alike victims. It is 
“ our brothers and our sisters who have suffered. 
‘Y We do not want vengeance. We hate all war. We 
‘if push from us both the pride of victory and the 
‘@ rancor of defeat. United by the same faith, by the 
ig Same sense of service, we agree to consecrate our- 
19, selves to the fight against war and to the struggle 

| for everlasting peace. 

All women against all wars! 

Come, to work. Publicly, in the face of those 
' who have vowed eternal hate, let us unite, let us 
'@ love each other. 


@resolution recognizing “the fundamentally just demand 
derlying most revolutionary movements,” declaring sym- 
Schy with “the purpose of the workers who are rising up 
@:rywhere to make an end of exploitation,” counselling 
jainst violence on either side in revolution and “ urging the 
Wrsessing classes voluntarily to give up their special privileges 
wd consent to the reorganization of industry on a democratic 
Usis so thut a new order may be inaugurated without blood- 
7d.’ In high tension the conference accepted the resolution 
)part—as far as the italics. There it balked at the attempt 
isplit the united purpose of women, rich and poor, by propa- 
inda for one economic class against another. 

WNor did this international gathering pretend to represent 
‘We attitude of women in general. The women at the con- 
‘}-ence were the outsiders, the visionaries you might call them, 
‘tho had clung to their ideals throughout the war. Several 
'@} the Germans had been imprisoned for opposing the war, 
"iny had been persecuted, practically all, from all countries, 
‘#1 been discredited for their principles. 

@When Fraulein Hymann of Munich dramatically clasped 
2 hand of Madame Nénin from Nancy, none presumed to 
(fy France and Germany were united. Instead, Fraulein 
@iymann herself begged the conference “to recall those 
»men who do not think and feel with us, whose hearts are 
Hl filled with hate.” 

¥“ We do not condemn them,” she said; “ we try to under- 
‘and them. I am thinking first of all of the women of Bel- 
jam, France and Serbia who for years had no fatherland and 
nose fatherlands were occupied by foreign troops. Let us 
ep clearly and steadily before our eyes how infinitely more 
‘Gese women have suffered than those whose lands have not 
Men invaded. Above all, I want to cry out to the French and 
jelgian women. We German women who think differently 
fom you, who represent the point of view of the Interna- 
male, who stretch out our hands to you and implore you to 
“rget the crimes that German men and soldiers have com- 
Bitted in your country—remember that there are still women 
» Germany who love you, who have suffered with you 
“rough all these years in which war was passing over the 
rth.” 

# This congress at Zurich was held, then, because, though 
“parate in politics, religion, class, a handful of women in 
jery country stayed steadfast to one great principle—opposi- 
Mon to war. At the Hague in 1915, when sons and husbands 
Nced each other in enemy trenches, this opposition was voiced 
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REPLY OF THE GERMAN 
WOMEN TO THE FRENCH 


W * German women have heard the greetings 
of our French sisters with the deepest joy, 
and we respond to them from the depths of our 
souls. We, too, protest against the perpetuation 
of a hate which was always foreign to women’s 
hearts. ,Our French sisters! It is with joy that 
we grasp your extended hand. We will stand and 
march together, in common effort for the good of 
mankind. On the ruins of a material world, 
founded by force and violence, on misunderstand- 
ing and hate, we women will, through death and 
sorrow, clear the road to the new humanity. As 
mothers of the coming generations, we, women of 
all nations, want love and understanding and peace. 
Despite the dark and gloom of the present we 
stumble, comforted, toward the sunshine of the 
future. 


in the emotional (some have said sentimental) appeal to stop 


.the spilling of blood. At Zurich, this opposition center d on 


the slower violence of starvation. 

Here in this American land of plenty, the blockade fades 
into some invisible line beyond which, I realize vaguely, is in- 
tolerable suffering. But in England the blockade is a near 
thing over which English women are peering and beginning 
to ask if the warfare of the Allies is to be that same warfare 
against women and children waged by Germany. In Scandi- 
navia and Switzerland the blockade is a hard reality, respon- 
sible in large part for the rationed bread, milk and fat. In Ger- 
many the blockade is the heavy, high wall imprisoning a 
people—not in starvation but in under-nourishment which 
offers no resistance to old age, babyhood, disease or moral 
temptation. In Austria, in areas of the Balkans\and further 
East the blockade means starvation and death itself. 

Statistics are not compiled in a country swept completely 
with the turmoil of war. But from such figures as were 
obtainable, Dr. Stoecker, head of the MUitterschaft move- 
ment in Berlin, estimated that 50 per cent of the babies 
born in 1918-19 had died. Those who survived are fed upon 
meal mixed with water and, if fortunate, a little milk. Frau 
Lehmann of GGttingen had found that in her town 15,000 
of the children in the anemic classes at school had developed 
tuberculosis and that among all the population the tubercu- 
losis death-rate had increased by leaps and bounds. Most 
pitiful of all, she said, was the influenza epidemic last year 
which swept away the young people of 15-20 whose re- 
sistance had been weakened by lack of food. Hardened to 
the loss of men at the front, to the loss of babies and old 
people, they could not bear this loss of the flower of the 
population on whom the future of the new Fatherland de- 
pends. The food ration received by the G6ttingen towns- 
people consisted of 150 grs. of meat (1%4 bones) a day, a tiny 
piece of bread daily and one teaspoonful of butter to last a 
week for all purposes. 

From Vienna Frau Kulke brought figures showing that the 
average weight of children of six years is 4 kilo (10 pounds) 
less than it should be and: told how many children of 5, 6, and 
7 are too weak to walk. Among 15-year-old children the . 
rise in the tuberculosis death-rate is 160 per cent—where six 
died before the war 26 are dying now. As for babies, they 
cannot stand any slight infant malady—the death-rate is so 
terrific that funerals are held no longer, but parents wrap 
the little bodies in newspapers and take them on the trains at 
night to the cemeteries for burial. While before the war 
900,000 quarts of milk were delivered in Vienna daily, now 
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only 40,000 are available so that mothers are urged to nurse 
children up to 2 years although it is estimated that 80 per 
cent of nursing mothers lost an average of 25 kilo (about 60 
pounds) each in weight. Austria, according to Frau Kulke, 
is in a worse plight than India has been during any famine. 

A few of the delegates to the conference were thinner 
than they were four years ago at the Hague. Several had 
red and pimpled faces, the result of rough sand-soap and ill- 
digested substitute food. But no one was starved, and some 
were as fat as the proverbial German Frau. More noticeable 
than the physical change was the mental change. Fraulein 
Hymann, indefatigable translator at the Hague, was now 
worn out by the middle of the day. Frau Hallgarten was the 
life of the picnic that we had on the mountain-side one after- 
noon, She told merrily of her young son’s excitement at find- 
ing two pieces of bread by his plate a few days before; she 
)made light of her privations and said laughingly, “It is you 
who are starved with your ban on German music, not we.” 
But later, as we bumped down the mountain road in the bus, 
little Frau Hallgarten shrank into the corner, the tears 
streaming down her fatigued face. 

Thus nearly all the delegates from the Central Powers 
showed the strain of under feeding. On the one hand they 
were nervous and excitable, on the other dull and slow to 
keep abreast of events. Instead of leading the discussion, as 
they did at the Hague, Miss Addams had to delay proceed- 
ings while some point was patiently translated over and over 
for the German-speaking delegates. 

Moreover, many of us at the conference who had seen the 
refugees in France and Belgium driven from their wrecked 
homes felt that the German delegation should have con- 
demned their country in no uncertain terms for this misery 
it had caused. Although they condemned war in general, 
and although Fraulein Hymann almost at the close of the 
conference, in the speech quoted above, shouldered in part the 
blame, we felt that the resolution offered by English and 
American delegates against the blockade should have been 
matched by one from the German side expressing their desire 
to repair the damage done to France and Belgium. I do not 
think this attitude was conscious. Rather it was because with 
senses dulled by their own present suffering they could not 
visualize the enormity of the suffering of others. 

In spite of this German unresponsiveness, the conference 
did not’ lessen its protests against the blockade. Unanimously 
it passed a resolution urging “the governments of all powers 
assembled at the Peace Conference to develop the inter-allied 
organization for purposes of peace” and to take immediate 
action, first, to lift the blockade, second to organize all the 
resources of the world for the relief of the peoples from 
famine and pestilence, third to prohibit the transportation 
of luxuries until necessities are provided.. This resolution, 
signed by Miss Addams, was sent to Versailles and brought 
back the answer of President Wilson, which has been re- 
ported incorrectly by the newspapers as an answer to a 
resolution on the peace treaty. ‘“‘ Your message,” replied 
the President, “ appeals both to my head and to my heart, and 
I hope most surely that means may be found, though the 
present outlook is exceedingly unpromising because of un- 
fortunate practical difficulties.” 

Because the blockade rather than the peace terms threw the 
blacker shadow at the conference, I feel, unanimous verdict 
of the German delegates to the contrary, that hunger must 
dictate the signing of the treaty. On the other hand, the 
Germans seemed too stunned to grasp the full.severity of the 
terms. Most touching was the appeal of every delegate with 
whom I talked—‘ President Wilson will still help us, don’t 
you think so?” ‘hey said that as liberals they were ground 
between two millstones by the treaty. On the one hand, the 
militarists are sneering, ““We always told you what would 
happen when you got the peace you begged for;” on the other 
hand the Bolsheviks are saying, ‘‘ The workers alone can be 
trusted; join us in the revolution.” 


_ realities ? 


Aside from the partition of Prussia, the economic clauses of] 
the treaty—the loss of mines, the uncertain indemnity, thei) 
commercial discouragement—fell most heavily. Especially 
German women at the conference made a point of the fiver 
million “surplus”? women at home. Drawn into industry,/] 
they would be compensated in some measure for the loss of) 
marriage, they thought; with industry paralyzed as they pre-2) 
dicted with the treaty in force, these women would prove aj) 
great moral responsibility. ae 

Not a German delegate, however, spoke of the treaty inj 
the same breath as the blockade with bitterness or indignationy 
—only with a sort of hopelessness. ‘“‘ We cannot sign,” they 4 
said, ‘‘ and what will it matter—we cannot suffer more thant 
now.” It was the Allied delegates present who formed the) 
second resolution sent to Versailles: ‘‘ By guaranteeing the’ 
fruits of secret treaties to the conquerors, the terms of peace 
tacitly sanction secret diplomacy. ‘They deny the principle of} 
self-determination, recognize the right of victors to the spoils. 
of war, and create all over Europe discords and animosities#! 
which can lead only to future wars. . . . With a deepg! 
sense of responsibility, this congress strongly urges the Allied #° 
governments to accept such amendments of the terms as may 
be proposed to bring the peace into harmony with those prin- | 
ciples just enumerated by President Wilson upon the faithful 
carrying out of which the honor of the Allied peoples depends,”’ 

Like the resolution on the blockade, this second resolution 
was passed without a dissenting voice. But in the resolution m: 
on the League of Nations which followed, again the “ left: 
wing ” of the conference pressed forward to condemn in toto: 
“any order attempting to reestablish the principle of force” ” 
and to substitute clauses urging the “transformation of them 
capitalist system . . . so that mutual help may replaces 
combat.” . And again the conservatives showed their majority. . 
As passed, the resolution endorsed the principle of the league < 
of nations included in the treaty and protested against the: 
exclusion of any self-governing state from the league, against 
“one-sided” disarmament, against the disposal of territory) 
without self-determination, against unequal trading oppor- 
tunities, against any discrimination of women as league officers. 

So there were scores of resolutions slowly discussed, trans-- 
lated, passed or rejected by the women who packed the 
Gléckenhaus hall: a resolution that changed the name of the 
body from the Woman’s Committee on Permanent Peace, to 
the Women’s League for Peace and Freedom; resolutions on 
education, on freedom of press and speech, on self-determina- - 
tion for small nationalities, on labor and feminist programs + 
to be worked out by the permanent bureau which the con- 
ference voted to establish at Geneva. 

But what is the good of a sheaf of resolutions, what is the 
use of a handful of women flinging a few of their idealistic 
notions at the powerful and practical conference at Ver- 
sailles? 

First of all, I believe every such “ getting together,” how- 
ever small and useless, helps to create the international mind 
and to throw back into each country some little reflection of 
another point of view. But that is just a theory. It helps, 
to quote Miss Addams, in “ forming a similar opinion in all 
countries.” But to reply more practically, I will repeat an ‘ 
incident that Miss Addams also brought out: : 

After the first congress met at The Hague, delegations of 
women went from country to country, presenting to states- 
men, among them President Wilson, the resolutions passed 
at that conference. Nearly eight months later, when Miss | 
Addams went to the White House for an interview on an. 
entirely different subject, the President drew from his pocket | 
a crumpled sheet of paper. “ You see,” he smiled, “I have! 
been studying your resolutions hard.” Not long after, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points stirred the world—points in 
some ways so identical with the resolutions in his pocket that | 
the latter must have played their modest part in shaping that | 
powerful appeal. How can we say then that this second con- | 
ference may not sometime help to turn these ideals into 
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HREE million children are 

“knights” enlisted in the Modern 
AM Beaith Crusade. Their lives are 
4 Hedge to a new order of chivalry—the 
evhivalry of clean living and clean 
aearts. “This movement was the out- 
‘Werowth of the participation of school- 
sthildren in the annual sale of Red Cross 
Shristmas Seals. The National Tuber- 
feesis Association, finding an eager 


ower for service in the promotion of 
Bbublic health, realized that it would be 
mistake to limit the service of these 
ildren to the Christmas season; so it 
\dlanned and created a permanent or- 
(ganization—the organization which in 
i@ithree years time has developed into a 
ae great national movement. 


Back of the plan, however, was the 
“germ of an-idea and a little boy whose 
“Qlot it was to prove that the idea was 
‘Bipractical. The idea was that of Charles 
™ YM. DeForest, then field secretary of oe 
association, and the little boy his so 
Just turned seven, the child, like ue 
other, considered regular recourse to 
®soap and water a wearisome routine and 
i§@frequent use of one’s toothbrush a de- 
‘@hcided bore. On the other hand, one 
‘thing that did not tire him was the 
m@story of King Arthur’s Court, parts 
‘of which his father read to him in the 
evening. If, thought his father, the 
“boy could be led to imagine that his 
19 toothbrush was a trusty lance, tooth- 
| paste a magic power against _ pre- 
‘™@ventable disease, soap a shining shield 
| eae which to ward off the attacks of 
Si deadly germs, and the daily tasks ot 
ay hygiene but tests of one’s strength and 
(courage, then other children also could 
‘be interested. Mr. DeForest was right 
‘Yin his conclusions; the Modern Health 
‘ Crusade is now established in every 
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} state in the Union. In some states its 
od 
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success has brought statements of praise 
} from the governors and in others it has 
+ caused toothbrush famines. 

The foundation of this “crusade” is 
? the daily practice of health chores. The 
» official statement of these chores runs 
as follows: 


i 
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1. I washed my hands before each meal 
today. 
2. I washed not only my face but my ears 
* and neck and I cleaned my finger-nails today. 
3. I tried today to keep fingers, pencils, and 
' everything that might be unclean out of my 
mouth and nose. 


] 
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THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


—A Department of Practice — 


The Adventure of Tub and Scrub 


4. I drank a glass of water before each 
meal and before going to bed, and drank no 
tea, coffee nor other injurious drinks today. 


5. I brushed my teeth thoroughly in the 
morning and in the evening today. 


6. I took ten or more slow deep breaths of 
fresh air today. 


7. 1 played outdoors or with windows 
open more than thirty minutes today. 


8. I was in bed ten hours or more last night 
and kept my windows open. 


9. I tried today to sit up and stand up 
straight, to eat slowly and to attend to toilet 
and each need of my body at its regular time. 


10. I tried today to keep neat and cheerful 
constantly and to be helpful to others. 


11. I took a full bath on each day of the 
week that is checked (X). 


The child who does these chores faith- 
fully for two, five, ten and fifteen weeks 
becomes successively a page, squire, 
knight and knight-banneret in this new 


- order of chivalry. Children from six 


to sixteen are eligible; and what boy or 
girl is there at this age who would not 
do a great deal for the honor of being 
“knighted,” or made a knight-banner- 
et? ‘To attain this last honor is to reach 
the highest mark of rank and the child 
who does so is given a gold pin which 
indicates that he or she has performed 
80 per cent of the health chores for a 
total of ten weeks. 


The fact that a crusader must keep 
‘a daily record on a prescribed chart 
affords a wholesome drill in truthful- 
ness. ‘The child is put on his honor to 
record over his signature only the chores 
actually performed. For the child 
whose character has not been previously 
warped, the chore record is a beneficial 
drill. For the deceitful pupil, every 
chance for reward and every written 
examination, is a temptation to cheat. 
That the chore-cards do serve in teach- 
ing truthfulness is shown by the little 
girl in an Indiana colored school who 
told her teacher that that most impor- 
tant chore was the “honesty one.” 
Competition is fostered by the fact that 
classes and schools as well as individual 
children may compete in health tourna- 
ments. Within each class a competition 
may be carried on between individual 
children or between rows. ‘The first 
national tournament in health knight- 
hood for the schoolchildren of America 
began on February 9 and ran for fif- 
teen consecutive weeks. It was, in fact, 
a modern Field of the Cloth of Gold— 
the whole country is the field and the 
improved health of thousands of chil- 
dren-combatants its golden glory. Un- 
der the leadership of his or her teacher 
each child entered was a valiant jouster 
in the national tournament, just as were 
the many knights who rode into the lists 
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in 1520, when Henry VIII and Francis I 
assembled their warriors for the great 
tournament in France. The victors were 
the classes or ungraded schools that 


earned the most credits through acquir- / 


ing rank in health knighthood ‘within 
the fifteen-week period. The trophies 
were banners awarded jointly by the Na- 
tional ‘Tuberculosis Association and 
the American: Red Cross. 


The Modern Health Crusade is now 
a part of the school program in 
thousands of schools, both rural and 
urban. ‘This is due, in part, to the fact 
that the work of the crusade was ob- 
served at Des Moines by Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools J. W. Stude- 
baker. Subsequently the Junior Red 
Cross, of which Mr. Studebaker is na- 
tional director, became a leading agency 
with generous contributions of service 
and means, in bringing the crusade to 
the schools of the country. Among the 
states that have endorsed it through 
their superintendents of schools are: Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. Some of the 
larger cities where the crusade has been 
adopted by all or part of the elementary 
schools are: Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Prov- 
idence, Portland (Ore.), Seattle and 
Washington. While intended for 
elementary grades, the crusade has been 
taken up by a number of high schools. 
The system is being taught to coming 
teachers in the normal schools of some 
states. It is also causing innovations in 
the curricula of both parochial and pri- 
vate schools. One Wisconsin school, 
much to the relief of certain pupils, 
has substituted the keeping of health 
chore-records for tests and finals in the 
physiology classes. Nor have hygien- 
ists been slow to recognize the unusually 
practical appeal that the crusade makes 
to the child. Both Prof, C.-E. A. Win- 
slow, of Yale, and Prof. George H. 
Betts, of Boston University, have in- 
corporated Modern Health ‘Crusade 
material in their textbooks. 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its forty-eight affiliated state 
associations are the national and state 
leaders in the crusade and general dis- 
tributors of supplies of printed matter, 
buttons and badges, tons of which have 
already been used. ‘The local anti- 
tuberculosis societies and the junior 
divisions of the Red Cross chapters as- 
sist the schools in crusade work. The 
national association, however, guides 
the work by such means as programs 
sent out in advance outlining to teach- 
ers the topics to be discussed at 
monthly meetings. There are also health 
playlets in which the crusaders appear 


in the guise of the hygienic vices and 
virtues. 

Today there are cmisaders not only 
in every state in the Union but also in 
Canada, Cuba, France and in China 
and Korea. InwTexas, alone, 310,000 
children have pledged their lives to good 
health. In Minnesota 250,000 have been 
recruited; in Iowa 220,000; in Okla- 
homa, 175,000; in Oregon, 55,000; in 
Idaho, 24,557; in Utah, 32,000; in 
Kansas, 100,000; in Arkansas, 28,000; 
in Alabama, 56,000; in Wisconsin, 197,- 
000; in Pennsylvania, 150,000; in 
Maryland, 43,000; in South Gasolina: 
27,600; in the District of Columbia, 15,- 
000; in Rhode Island, 28,000; in New 
Hampshire, 5,000. 

By appealing to the spirit of chivalry 
and encouraging the idea that health is 
imperative to the performance of great 


Presence of Mind in Social Treatment 


A LL our diagnostic duties, whether 
as doctor or home visitor, are part 
of our search for truth, physical, eco- 
nomic, mental and moral, as the basis 
for medical-social treatment. I have 
used again and again the figure of chains, 
each of them starting with the indi- 
vidual’s present misfortune, need, or sor- 
row, as a central link, and radiating in 
different directions as we trace out the 
relevant physical and economic facts, the 
chain of the patient’s relationships to 
family and friends, some of whom he is 
apt to forget, and finally the chain of 
mental and moral causes which lead up 
to the present moment. I believe in that 
method with all my heart. I also be- 
lieve it can be employed so one-sidedly, 
so exclusively, as to spoil social work. 
The criticism of social work which re- 
curs most often and most justly, I think, 
is that we are not human enough, not 
big enough people to do social work, 
that we have not vision, that we get 
into mechanical and routine methods 
which spoil the whole adventure. I 
know that this is true. We fail because 
it is difficult for us to pursue together 
two strongly contrasted ideals only one 
of which I have yet laid great stress on. 
Truth and the following out of the links 
of truth, physical, economic, etc., is a 
process which we might call looking for 
the background of the fact that presents 
itself close to you. We need to see that 
background. We must not get our per- 
spective distorted. It is the doctor’s 
commonest fault, that he sees only the 
disease that is just now before him, and 
nothing of its “ background,” economic, 
mental, or moral. Hence he does not 


1The second of a series of brief articles from 
Dr. Cabot’s new book, Social Work: Essays on 
the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 
Worker, here published through the courtesy of 
the author and the publishers, Houghton 
hem geet Company. Copyright, 1919, by Richard 
abot. 
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the children of the present day fra H 
preventable disease but it is also laying,!” 
the foundation for a broader and bet-: y 
ter appreciation of public health on ciel 
Nor does: 


part of the next generation. 
the problem of protecting and _ better-: 


ing the health of the adult population :/* 


of the present day seem hopeless a 
these enthusiastic children. Witness t 


zeal and valor of one crusader, a little § 


girl in a foreign family, who, in su 


mitting her report, wrote across the bot 
“Tonight (Wednesday) If, 
Tomorrow night my, 
mother is going to take one and mya 


tom of it: 
take a _ bath. 


father says he'll take one the next night. 
It will be Saturday night before I can 
take another.” 

DEAN Hartinaele ‘ 


Ch 


make a fundamental diagnosis or pre- 
scribe fundamental treatment. i 

We need in our dispensary work to 
find truth. Yes; but we need to find 


joy also in our work; we need to see the ° 
foreground. We do not want to have 


attached to us the stigma and the weak- 
ness which we think of in pice 
work. We are accustomed to believ 

that professional philanthropists find no 
joy in their work, which they do as a 
matter of routine, for pay, without 
vision and without a sense of the unex- 


pected and momentary values which are 


so precious. 

The process of tracing chains, of look- 
ing off and away from the patient’s pres- 
ent pain, sorrow or poverty for its causes 
and relations, tends to make us look over 
the head of the present fact. We all 
know people who always look over our 
heads when they talk, and we know how 
little they get into kouch with us. We 
must not stare into the physical, eco- 
nomic, or mental background so con- 
stantly or so fixedly that we cannot see 
the present fact before us. That is pre- 
occupation. I have often accused myself 
and my assistants of going about their 
work with a care-worn air, because we 
are thinking so much of the fine, help- 
ful plans which we are making and the 
truths which we are going to discover, or 
of bothersome details which we have not 
got round to finishing up. But we shall 
do no good in the long run unless we 
enjoy our work. ‘There may be some 
professions where a man or a woman can 
be of use who does not draw joy from 
work, but certainly social work is not 
such a profession. We have with Ste- 
venson the duty of happiness: 

If I have faltered more or less 

In: my great task of happiness, 
—What are we to do? 
up— 


i 


We must wake 


| 


Lord, Thy most appointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 
| € are not awake. We are half asleep, 
reaming over our plans, our worries, 
ar visions. That is why we are pre- 
ecupied; looking over the head of the 
jamediate fact, we miss the amazing 
“\zauty of face, word, and character tem- 
fered and enhanced by suffering. 


UCH as I hate the fault of never 
AY going beyond the fact that we see 
» 2fore us, I hate just as much the opposite 
, Urror of not getting the full vision of the 
oreground. We ought always to be 


. ery effort to accomplish, and to feel 
‘urselves a failure if we have not accom- 
‘dlished, is to find and to give pleasure, 
Ho enjoy ourselves, and if possible to give 
| little courage. The little embellish- 
aents of our work, the smile, the tone 
Wf voice, the jokes and courtesies of our 
jleeting contacts with individual pa- 
ients, should be just as precious to us as 
ny of our far-reaching plans and deep- 
lunging attempts to study into cases. 
Wow poignantly, how intensely Christ 


i ’tis brethren we did it unto Him! I 
Welieve that He meant this not only of 


Whe least of these opportunities is infin- 
Itely precious and we are making a 
Szrievous mistake if we do not take it so. 
I have known a few social assistants 


Hnoment a perfect work of art in itself. 
t at the best this work is. It has been 
my greatest single experience in France 
to admire the French art for finding 
‘Moy in little things, and of making 
deauty in little things. I asked recently 
fa group of Americans what they found 
‘the most admirable in their contact with 
(@the French people so far. Everybody 
®present had had the experience of find- 
ling in his own hotel or pension, a femme 
de chambre or some other domestic who, 
wethough starting to work at five o'clock 
Jin the morning and working until late at 
Mnight, nevertheless always kept joy or 
$the appearance of joy in her work. On 
Sthe first night that I was in Paris I went 
)with a friend to dine at a restaurant very 
\late. There was but one waitress, who 


/Mwhich our arrival prolonged still more. 
/But I never can forget the welcoming 
§look and tone with which she said, 
1“ Now I shall have the pleasure of 
i serving you.” 

| We need the artistic spirit, the spirit 
} of beauty in social work. It is not op- 
posed to, but surely very different from 
| the spirit of science . . , , I must con- 
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fess my impression that, on the whole, 
thus far, social work has been ugly. 
Social workers have not kept beauty and 
the sense of beauty in the foreground of 
their work. Beauty and joy always tend 
to drop out in social work, but this must 
not be. I remember an inspired social 
assistant in Boston who had been work- 
ing for a long time with a needy family 
who were at that time much discour- 
aged. One day she had an idea: 
‘“What that woman needs is a blue 
dress. She is extraordinarily fond of 
that color. She has not had a new dress 
for a long time.” And it was true. She 
was given a blue dress, and the history 
of that family afterwards began to show 
signs of the sort of change and upward 
constructive effort which had long been 
lacking. We cannot neglect that sort of 
thing, slight or sentimental though it 
may seem. 

I remember another family in which 
flowers, and money spent on giving the 
children a chance to grow flowers, 
played a beneficent role; and still an- 
other discouraged family in which a 
canary bird seemed an essential element 
in the social work done. 

There is something certainly very 
divine about the present moment. We 
shall never have it again. We are apt 
to think that next year we shall do some 
thing great. Then, we think, at last we 
shall gather up all the forces of our soul 
and do something worthy. But I do not 
believe we can tell ourselves too often in 
social work that now is the time, and 
that the opportunity of the present mo- 
ment is priceless, 

Hence, after trying to exemplify the 
backgrounds which we ought to seek out 
when a fellow-being comes to us in 
trouble, I must now correct that over- 


emphasis by paying homage to that state 


of mind which sees foregrounds. What 
we want is presence of mind—a very 
familiar and hackneyed phrase, but one 
which may grow precious to us after 
analysis. My complaint against the pre- 
occupied, solemn look in the social 
worker’s face is that the person’s mind 
is not there with his fellow-beings; it is 
aloof with his own troubles. He is not 
“in it,” not all there on the spot. The 
necessity of joy in one’s work, the neces- 
sity of seeing the momentary and infin- 
itely precious opportunities, come to the 
same thing. If you are “in it,” you get 
your chance. ‘To have sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to seize one’s chance is 
surely a precious thing in social work or 
anywhere else, for that chance does not 
recur. 


jRaes presence of mind connects itself 
with an interesting fact in our gram- 
mar. (French as well as English) about 
the present tense. The present tense, in 
contrast with past and future tenses, ex- 
presses presence of mind, attention to 
the wonder of the moment, the oppor- 
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tunity of the moment. But it also ex- 
presses a wholly different thing, namely, 
the eternal. Some languages have an 
eternal tense, for facts that are not 
present or past or future. We use the 
present tense for the eternal. Two and 
two make four. When? Well, not of 
course at ten minutes past nine on the 
eighteenth of February, 1918, more 
than at any other time. We might just 
as well use the future tense. Two and 
two always will make four. But by a 
peculiar accident we have hitched on to 
one tense the whole body of eternal 
truth. Why did we hitch the eternal to 
the present rather than to the past or to 
the future? Because anything that we 
really grasp now, as truth or as joy or as 
beauty, anything that we really compre- 
hend, can be eternally ours. In the 
physical sense it is so. The electric 
light that I am now looking at and 
which might be turned off at any mo- 
ment, is eternal, for its vibrations are 
traveling off through space and always, 
will be. The fact that those vibrations 
are going off through the ether is ever 
the same. : 


ys ans present fact, then, so far as we 
realize its truth or its wonder, is eter- 
nally ours. Hence presence of mind 
is the quality needed in social work to 
balance the scientific habit which looks 
for past and future, for what is not 
present. Investigation and_ history-tak- 
ing must always be completed by full 
use of the other half of our mental life, 
which is acutely conscious of the present 
and therefore can be conscious of eter- 
nity. 

I hope I have not put the contrast of 
science and art in social work so sharply 
that it seems as if one must take one ex- 
treme or the other. I do not feel any 
such contradiction. I believe that we 
can get courage for the long, discour- 
aging search for causes out of the present 
joy which we find in speaking and lis- 
tening to a person now. On the other 
hand, these momentary contacts are thin, 
capricious, and insufficient if we are not 
also planning some solid progress which 
will give us something to show for it at 
the end of a day or a year. One of the 
dreary things in human beings’ work is 
that sometimes, after a month or a year, 
they cannot see that they have accom- 
plished anything. It is all a mass of de- 
tails. I remember a very marvellous 
social worker saying to me, “I do not 
want to die thinking that I have never 
done anything but case-work.” Case- 
work seems to me as great a thing as 
anyone can do. One might as well 
say, “I have never done anything but 
miracles.” But I know what she meant. 
She meant that through case-work she 
wanted to feel that there was a thread 
of continuity which ought to be science 
or character or friendship, a thread 
Whereon something accumulates. We 
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ought each year to be able to say and 
to write what we have learned, or given. 


Ricuarp C. Casor. 


WISCONSIN PLANS FOR LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


ISCONSIN has again given birth 
to an “idea;” to be precise, it 
originated with F., W. Luening, assistant 
Secretary of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce and, with the endorse- 
ment of the land commission of that 
body, of Dean H. L. Russell of the 
University of Wisconsin, and others, it 
circulates as the “‘ Milwaukee Idea.” It 
assumes that existing land development 
companies and other owners and agen- 
cies will voluntarily submit to federal 
or state regulation; that they will be able 
and eager to provide credits for deserv- 
ing settlers; that they will be glad them- 
selves to organize supervision over and 
assistance for these settlers; and that 
they will allow them further credits 
when their progress justifies such ad- 
vances. The plan consists in getting a 
federal or state supervisory commission 
into existence that will promote and 
foster this voluntary movement, and, 
through the cooperation between differ- 
ent owners, in creating new colonization 
societies. 

The Association of Commerce, after 
a rough estimate of costs, has come to 
the conclusion that the federal govern- 
ment cannot possibly secure sufficient 
agricultural land, by purchase, to settle 
upon it 20 per cent of the three million 
men included in the demobilization of 
the American army. For, allowing $1,- 
600 for land, $1,000 for buildings and 
$400 for livestock and equipment, each 
farm would cost $3,000; and the re-\ 
quired 600,000 farms $1,800,000,000. 
[As a matter of fact, Secretary Lane 
never dreamed of settling as many as 
one in every five of the returning sol- 
diers, of obtaining all the land by pur- 
chase and giving it, together with the 
improvements, as a free gift to the 
settlers.]} The Milwaukee plan in- 
volves no other public expenditure than 
that of administration.. It is based on 
the idea that owners and prospective 
users of land will quickly enough come 
together, provided a basis of mutual con- 
fidence is established ; and it is this which 
the federal or state commission would 
insure. 

Uniform requirements are insisted 
upon as a preliminary to the registra- 
tion and protection of any land colony 
or colonizing agency by the commis- 
sion. On the other hand, uniform re- 
quirements must also be imposed upon 

_ the settlers whose constructive work dur- 
ing the first five years of settlement 
should improve the value of the land 
at least to the extent of the interest 
charged on the deferred payment. Re- 
quirements without aid to fulfill them, 
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however, are not enough. From the first 
under this scheme, the settlers would be 
materially aided and advised in the clear- 
ing of land and in the best methods of 
its utilization. A colonization company 
would provide its own experts or, under 
some arrangement with the proposed 
supervisory commission, have the services 
of state and county agents and state col- 
lege instructors. The public supervision 
over the colonizing companies will en- 
able these to inspire the confidence not 
only of the would-be settlers but also 


Social Construction in Grand Rapids 


RAND RAPIDS has evolved a most 

comprehensive scheme for unified 
community effort in the relief and pre- 
vention of poverty and the development 
of good citizenship. In the first place, 
there is already the Federation of So- 
cial Agencies, which includes among 
others the Americanization Society, Big 
Brothers, Big Sisters, Boy Scouts, vari- 
ous health, relief and humane agencies, 
children’s societies, Morals Efficiency 
Commission, Salvation Army, Volun- 
teers of America, and Social Welfare 
Association. The last named was form- 
erly the Charity Organization Society, 
and its secretary, Edward D. B. Lynde, 
is chairman of the program committee 
which has worked out the new plan of 
cooperation. Charles C. Stillman, form- 
erly general secretary of the ‘Associated 
Charities in St. Paul, is secretary of the 
Federation of Social Agencies. 

This federation, in addition to a board 
of fifteen trustees which has the whole 
responsibility for finances and for ad- 
ministrative control of the affairs of the 
federation, enjoys the advantages of an 
advisory council, consisting of two rep- 
resentatives of each agency in the federa- 
tion. Of these two representatives, one 
is required under the by-laws to be an 
executive officer of the agency and the 
other a member of the administrative 
staff, but no trustee is eligible for ap- 
pointment to the advisory council. The 
aim and purpose of the advisory coun- 
cil are to promote cooperation, efficiency, 
and progress, to minimize duplication 
of effort, and to develop team-play. It is 
the duty of the advisory council to re- 
view the annual budgets of the several 
agencies, although the responsibility for 
adopting the budgets, with or without 
alterations after a reasonable hearing, 
rests with the trustees. The advisory 
council may at any time make such rec- 
ommendations to the trustees as it may 
deem advisable for the best interests of 
the federation. 

It is under this provision that a com- 
mittee on organization and program has 
made the comprehensive recommenda- 
tions which,\ after consideration by a 
special committee including the officers 
and program committee of the advisory 
council, has challenged the attention of 


of the financial institutions whose fade 
tion it is, under the scheme, to capitalize 
the companies and the individual settler} 
as well. The Milwaukee Association} 
of Commerce pledges itself under someuil 
such arrangement to urge its member-*/ 
ship to invest in approved companies and«/! 
to make available working capital. It} 
claims for the “idea” that it discour-’ 
ages land- holding for speculation while « 
it encourages a great forward move int! 
the exploitation of the state’s unused 
resources. B.dy 


the agencies of Grand Rapids and will | 
it is believed, actually influence their py 
activities. 
The agencies are assumed really to | 
have a common interest in ona | 
development. This interest should show 
itself in effort-partnership. Such part 
nership is predicated on the continuance 
and strengthening of the individual agen- 
cies. These ideals are sufficiently 
familiar. . Their realization would be 
revolutionary. It would appear that the 
Grand Rapids program contemplates # 
actual progress towards their realization. . 
At each meeting of the advisory coun- : 
cil there is to be a service report on two 
or three agencies, taking in turn the # 
agencies in the federation, and also, it 
is hoped, the outside agencies, public » 
and private. In this report there is to - 
be comparison of service items during 
each month with those of corresponding 
months of the preceding year, and if 
possible the cost per standard item of 
service is to be set forth. Comparison 
is to be made with similar agencies at 
home and in other communities. A 
standing committee of five members is 
created to deduce basic standards. ‘The 
federation is asked to provide for the 
necessary expense. 
Such service reports, made by an im- 
partial outside body which would grad- 
ually become expert by experience and 
would secure confidence through the fair- 
ness and thoroughness of its examina- 
tions, might easily become the most val- 
uable feature of the work of the federa- 
tion. It need hardly be said that, in 
order to gain such authority, the service 
reports must be based upon sound prin- 
ciples of case-work on the one hand and 
upon sound principles of financial and 
administrative organization on the other. 
The greatest value of the proposed in- 
dependent service reports is that it would | 
help social workers in Grand Rapids 
and elsewhere to find out what those 
principles are. Some of them are known 
with reasonable certainty and others are 
tentatively formulated as hypotheses. 
That the Grand Rapids committee will 
want to save as many years as possible 
by starting out with these established 
principles and working hypotheses, may 
be taken for granted, and in fact is in- 
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.yjicated by some of the specific recom- 
hendations of the committee. The ad- 
iisory council is to get behind the con- 


i, 
i 
jpmmittee which will report each month 
phat agencies within and without the 
vderation are failing to use it and what 
1 jroportion of duplications are discovered. 
the service of the confidential exchange, 
jioreover, invites frank criticism and 
‘jmmendation, much in the spirit of the 
“Vnited States Railway administration. 

“4 Specific problems—such as _ feeble- 
‘nindedness and unemployment—are to 


| 


9l2 considered, but of particular interest 

i the session of the advisory council 
‘a7hich is to be devoted to the respective 
\iMlctivities of the various social agencies 
id the city, public and private, and their 


ih lation to one another. Especial atten- 
‘jon is to be given to preventing duplica- 
il fon of effort, to eliminating inefficient 
'w jad unnecessary agencies and to provid- 
cl g for any social service need not now 
ae lieing met. 

° } To carry out its program the advisory 
ouncil is organized in four main sec- 
w@ons: Health and Hygiene, Children, 
ees Morals, and Recreation, besides 
in few special committees which are for 
hid jae time being to assume important func- 
;;@ons not now being covered by private 
,wbgencies. ‘The keystone of the scheme is 
ne of these committees, known as the 
ommittee on Social Organization. The 
buty of this committee is to gather com- 
slete information on the activities of all 
igencies, public and private, and their 
ater-relations, and to present this in- 
irmation to the citizens of Grand Rap- 
ls. This committee, with the assist- 
| jnce of the secretary, may publish a 
‘Qiirectory of social service organizations. 
.W What the rest of the country will now 
vivant to know is whether this is one 
nore paper organization—or bona fide 
ocial reconstruction. 
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‘i BACK TO THE ANCESTRAL 

1 HOME 

i F) R. RONALD CAMPBELL 
LY MACFIE, a well-known author of 

Hooks on health and hygiene, says we are 

, @ all wrong” in our ideas for model 

m@enements and cottages. 


Man’s ancestral abode was a tree. His vil- 
(@ages were groves; his cities, forests. And 
fealthier houses, villages and cities it would 
be hard to find. For, during more than half 
‘The year, the leaves were a shelter both from 
sun and rain, and yet ventilation was so 
WWnagnificent that predatory microbes could 
ind no footing. 
* But “in a drear-nighted December,” when 
the branches no longer “remember their 
‘G-reen felicity,’ and when the wind goes 
(@ with a sleety whistle through them,” a tree 
bs not a very cosy home, nor, for mammals 
Myithout prehensible appendages, is it a very 
afe one. So man, in his wisdom, deserting 
‘he dryads, began to house-hunt, and soon he 
‘liscovered caves and became a caveman, or 
:}roglodyte. 

The point worth noting, says the 


dential exchange; is to have a standing 


velopment,” 


doctor in the article in the English 
Housing Journal from which the above 
is quoted, is that we have been ever 
since trying to improve on the ancestral 
cave-dwelling, forgetting entirely the 
comforts and poetic charm of our still 
earlier family abode. In fact, were he 
familiar with the typical American “ de- 
he would probably add that 
the cave dweller of our modern cities, 
when he bethinks himself of the delights 
of sylvan residence and buys a lot in a 
nice, wooded section, starts out as a rule 
by felling every tree on the property, 
in the vain belief that enough will be 
left on the neighboring lots, until by the 
time the section is actually built up not 
a tree remains to be seen. 

“Back to the arboreal abode” is the 
doctor’s motto. “ With all his practice 
and petseverance,” man has never built 
a house ‘ "as: picturesque and desirable, 
and sanitary.” We have built houses 
where germs thrive and men degenerate. 
One architect—he is not mentioned by 
name—has gone back to scientific prin- 
ciples and has chosen the tree for his 
model. 


” 


All houses (except perhaps tents) hitherto 
built have supported their roofs and their 
upper fioors by their walls. But the tree sup- 
ports its branches by a central stem, and our 
architect, following the example of the trees, 
pivots and supports his upper floors and his 
roofs on central, firmly based chimney 


breasts, and his upper floors and roofs, in 
turn, support his walls. 


A pedestal table— 


INDUSTRIAL GOODWILL 
By John R. Common. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 213 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the SuRVEY $2.10. 


Just now when the world is distraught 
with conflicting opinions of what is going to 
happen in the field of industry, workers in it 
who are endeavoring to determine what is 
the best policy to pursue are seeking for help 
in every direction and cannot find it. The 
daily press, the weekly press and government 
officials speaking from forum platforms con- 
tradict one another. In the midst of all this 
confusion one who is eminently qualified to 
give information regarding the fundamen- 
tals of the problems to be solved and advice 
as to how to meet them, comes along with 
a book which will serve them well. 

There never was 2 time when all the 
economic forces affecting the class struggle 
have been as intense as now. The govern- 
ment, recognizing as never before its de- 
pendence upon the industries of the country 
to accomplish the task imposed upon it by 
the Great War, and realizing, apparently 
for the first time, that it did not possess the 
technical ability to cope with the situation 
which confronted it, appealed to the leaders 
of industry for assistance. They responded 
splendidly, though with what self-sacrifice 
is known only to them and their associates. 

Then they in turn had to acknowledge 
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if we imagine the pedestal a hollow chimney- 
breast—will give one a rough idea of the 
basis of the building. This method of build- 
ing both makes for economy of material and 
permits a patented system of central heating 
and of chimney ventilation. 


The walls can be supported by 
stanchions where required — but evi- 
dently the author would put no weight 
on them and construct the walls of thin 
sheets of concrete or of compressed 
paper. The great advantage of the plan, 
he claims, is that with it much greater 
habitable cubic space can be provided 
than has been possible in the past, under 
an equal roof area and with the same 
amount of material. Houses of this type, 
he adds, are most economically built in 
blocks of four, two apartments on the 
ground floor and two on the second. 


But why not restrict this inviting 
method of building to the one-family 
house—every home its own tree! It sug- 
gests, moreover, that there is no reason 
to stick slavishly to the rectangular and 
cubical in domestic architecture. It is 
mere laziness on the part of the architect 
or builder who wants to be able to cal- 
culate without trouble various costs “ per 
cubic foot.” How much more delightful 
a dwelling that bars no outlook in any 
direction ; a village of cylindrical towers, 
modified by protruding gables, porches 
and alcoves; their turrets and cupolas 
mixed in with the treetops surrounding 
each in a skyline of surpassing beauty! 


their dependence upon labor to carry out 
their plans, and the union officials, who were 
the only representatives of labor, offered 
their services to submerge the antagonism of 
their followers in an endeavor to help the 
country accomplish its great undertaking. 


Various agreements and compromises were 
made between the government and repre- 
sentatives of both the leaders of industry 
and of the labor unions. No inflated prices 
were to be charged and no unfair treatment 
indulged in on the one hand, and no ob- 
structions to output of product on the other. 
But as oe that these men had little 
control over their respective groups, there 
never was a time when there was so much 
profiteering and so many strikes. 


The War Labor Board, equally divided in 
representation of capital, and labor, was kept 
busy restraining each side, took over plants 
of recalcitrant owners for government opera- 
tion and ordered workers back to their jobs 
under threat of military duty. If there was 
any spirituality engendered by patriotism it 
was overpowered by the materialism of 
greed. And meanwhile the public suffered 
from the increased cost of living due to 
high wages and short hours accompanied by 
no increase in efficiency. 

Even under the pressure of patriotism, 
human nature did not change one whit. The 
only change was in the government itself, 
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which surrendered its democratic principles 
to the combined autocracy of capital and 
labor and, besides, had to acknowledge the 
advantages of socialistic principles which 
both had previously repudiated. 

Out of this merging of extreme policies 
there has, however, come a recognition of the 
value of cooperation between employer and 
employe in all countries of the globe. These 
two elements have been brought together 
through the institution of shop committees 
for collective bargaining and with an ap- 
parent intent to discuss minor disagreements, 
As far as the movement has progressed, 
great good has actually been accomplished, 
~ but it has been in the face of opposition by 
the trade union leaders who see no yieldin 
of their autocratic attitude on the part o 
employers. 

The author of this book recounts the steps 
in the development of the control of industry 
. from its early days and through the wap 
period to the present day. It requires a man 
who has for a long time been a student of 
economic history to be able ta deduce from 
the trend of this past development what shall 
evolve from the submergence of conflicting 
interests in the flux of compromise of the 
war period. Even as astute an authority as 
the author of this book is in doubt at times, 
for statements he makes in the beginning 
are contradicted in the end, 

Nevertheless, this book should be a stand- 
ard for students of economics and managers 
of plants who want to know the fundamental 
principles Involved in the handling of the 
human element in industry, for in spite of 
what the politicians may decree temporarily, 
the right will prevail in the long run. 

H. K f Portes. 


Burpetr’s HosprrAts AND CHARITIES, 1918 
By Sir Henry Burdett. Scientific Press 
London. 872 pp. Price 12s6d By mail 
of the Survey $3.10. 

New York CHARITIEgs DIRECTORY, 1919 
By Lina D, Miller. Charity Organization 
Society. 462 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of the Survey $1.10. 

The effect of the war on British philan- 
thropy is reflected in Burdett’s yearbook first 
of all by the omission of the usual chapter 
on hospital construction, the reason being 
the same as that for the omission of a chaptep 
on snakes from the zoology of Iceland. Secs 
ond, the chapter on the volume of charity 
contains evidence that, in spite of the unm 
precedented special and foreign demands on 
the generous publie, “charity at home” has 
not been neglected. The editor has found 
it impossible entirely to disentangle home 
charities from war work, but this is his gen- 
eral conclusion, one that seems borne out by 
the figures. 

Burdett’s Annual is much more than a di- 
rectory of institutions—though its value in 
that respect is very high. It throws much 
light on English methods of raising funds 
and on the management of such institutions 
as orphanages, hospitals, convalescent homes, 
institutes for the blind, the’ deaf and dumb, 
etc. The present volume, with its reliable 
data and many addresses, may help different 
groups of social workers here to enter into 
useful correspondence with their English 
colleagues.) This is the twenty-ninth issue 
of the annual, and its editor is entitled to 
gratitude for his many years of unselfish 
labor in bringing this splendid source of 
information to its present level of accuracy 
and excellence 

eo » # 

The New York Charities Directory covers 
a wider subject field, but does so more suc- 
cinctly. The special interest in war relief 
which gave a character of its own to the 
last volume has given way to that in after- 
wap services, The index contains a section 
on reconstruction; but this has few refer- 
ences to new services or organizations cre- 
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ated especially for after-war work—another 
proof that in the great majority of cases 
“reconstruction” activities are but exten- 
sions of established services to make use of 
new opportunities. 

Because of the large number of national 
agencies established in New York city, the 
directory may claim to be a national refer- 
ence book. Even more than in the past, its 
liberal inclusion of welfare work of every 
description makes its pages a mirror of 
present-day social thought. 

Ben ks 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FARMING 
By Edward O. Dean. Harper & Bros. 97 
p. Price $.75) by mail of the SURVEY 

81. 

This would be a good book to place in 
the hands of those who live in cities and 
contemplate farming, of those on farms who 
think they could do better at farming else- 
where, and of the boys and girls who are 
growing up on farms and do not know 
whether ta stay in the country or to locate 
in the city. 

There are eleven short chapters, simply 
written, and each one contains the kernel 
of the truth about a certain phase of farm 
life. The advice to the urbanite who wants 
to farm and to the farmer who wants to 
go elsewhere to farm is good, namely, to 
proceed cautiously and investigate thorough- 
ly before making the leap) The author’s 
ideas relative to the selection of a farm, and 
to what line of farming to pursue, as well 
as about diversification, fertilization and 
other topics, are sound and scientific. He 
professes to be a farmer in love with farm 
life. He knows farming, and his talk sounds 
like the wisdom of experience. Joy be to the 
useful little volume and its sagacious author 

Jouxy M. GILLETTE. 


Tus BLIND 

By Harry Best, Macmillan Co. 763 pp. 

Price $4; by mail of the Survey $4.20. 

This book could hardly have come at a 
more opportune time} it answers a need long 
latent but brought into active consciousness 
by the war, 

No one can even glance through it with- 
out being impressed by the stupendous piece 
of work undertaken by the author. A care- 
ful examination of the contents adds to this 
impression a sense of scientific accuracy and 
precision; the subject is treated with a thor- 
oughness that arises from a painstaking, 
sympathetic, exhaustive study, and an intel- 
ligent interpretation of statistics. A large 
proportion of the text is devoted to the educa- 
tion of the young blind; the presentation is 
adequate and authoritative. 

In dealing with controversial questions, 
that of so-called pensions for the blind for 
example, the author 1s content to offer a state- 
ment of what has been and is being done, but 
there is evident an underlying tendency to 
support any measure including granting of 
special relief of a publie nature that may 
be of demonstrated benefit. 

Understanding as Dr. Best so thoroughly 
does the problem of the blind, he is quick to 
see how useless is a sympathy that comes too 
late—a sympathy that might have expressed 
itself fay more adequately in preventing a 
needless condition. In his chapters on pre- 
ventable blindness he pays particular atten- 
tion to hereditary tendencies in cases of 
congenital cataract, optic nerve atrophy, 
glaucoma and retinitls pigmentosa. He lays 
down no hard and fast rules concerning the 
marriage of persons suffering from these 
diseases and defects, feeling this rather to 
be the province of the eugenist; but his ex- 
position of the theme carries its own argu- 
ment. Of diseases of the eye other than 
hereditary, he states that under enlightened 
conditions a large part of blindness resulting 
from disease may be prevented. 


The first chapters on the economic condi 
tions of the blind sound a somewhat p 
simistic note. The author shows by con- 
clusive evidence that only a very small pro- «' 
portion may be regarded as a self-supporeial 
element of the population; he however leaves. 
no impression that the future outlook is soc 
hopeless. He devotes much space to a help- -/ 
ful discussion of the theoretical aspects of the ¢| 
industrial condition, giving his theories </ 
practical adaptation by citing the work being | 
done by the federal government for the< 
military blind. ae 

The book will prove invaluable as a refer- + 
ence volume, not only to those directly con: - 
nected with work for the blind, but for al!) 
who are interested in the wider problem of 2, 
general employment and social conditions }/ 
Although the treatment is scientific rather } 
than popular in form, a careful avoidance o7 7 
technical terms makes it available for the g, 
general reader. " 

The essence of the spirit of the author ip 
presenting this carefully thought-out book ig 
best summed up in his own words: “Our 
message is, then, after all, one of hope. This « 
hope has ground in the increasingly de- 4) 
termined efforts to reach and help all those e) 
who sit in darkness. 


Such may mean that a a 
new day is dawning for the blind, in which ; 
their estate will be higher than it has ever 
been hitherto in the world. Our hope goes s] 
deeper still, A far greater possibility rises s 
before us—a possibility of such moment as #& 
to charge us with unfaltering resolve and to: 
move us to unceasing action. For, in thee 
fullness of our faith we may look to thee 
coming of a time, to be brought near ac-- 
cording as we bestir ourselves, when this si 
affliction of the bearers of which we have 
written, shall be lifted from among men—- 
when blindness itself shall be no more. 
“*And I will bring the blind by a way. 
that they knew not; I will lead them in paths : 
that they have not known: I will make dark- 
ness light before them, and crooked things » 
straight. These things will I do unto them, 
and not forsake them.’ ” 


WInIFreD HATHAWAY. 


Lick AND THEIR MENACE TO MAN #9 
By Lieut. L. L. Lloyd. Oxford University 
Press. 136 pp., illustrated. Price $2.75; 
by mail of the Survey $2.83. 

Lousiness is not a filthy condition but a 
disease. Lice are not merely disgusting par- # 
asites but actual carriers and transmitters 
of disease germs. The presence of these 
parasites is not only uncomfortable and ir- 
ritating but actually a menace to man. 
Science and the experience of the war have 
proved that several grave and fatal diseases 
were directly due to the presence of lice on ¢ 
the bodies of the soldiers, and to nothing # 
else. Typhus fever from which so many ‘ 
thousands of soldiers and civilians in Euro- 
pean countries have died is carried by lice # 
and by them only. The same applies to the 2 
dread disease, “trench fever,’ and to re- # 
lapsing fever. When the army is relieved 
of the parasite these diseases disappear. The ot 
above is clearly demonstrated in Lieutenant 
Lloyd’s book, which is timely and highly in- 
structive. * 

_Owing to the exigencies of army life, sol- 
diers very often become infested with vermin (| 
inhabiting the garments they wear continual- 
ly. The vermin multiply in a remarkable 
manner, The author quotes an authority, | 
Peacock, who has found “that where 95 per | 
cent of the men had lice upon them, the | 
average number was 20 per man, the range [i 
being from 10 to 30. In another series of i 
men he found about 3 per cent with more it 
than 350 lice each, while one shirt he ext 
amined was estimated to contain 10,428 lice } 
and 10,253 eggs.” 

An interesting as well as important fact 
brought out by the author is the increased | 


gration of body lice in fevers and after 


4 
Je death of the carrier. It seems that these 
| ¢rasites can thrive only at certain tempera- 
i ites and that as soon as these temperatures 
‘ge either exceeded, through fever, or re- 
\ 


f 
ed 
\ 


ced through death, the vermin immediately 
“agrate to other persons. 
(4/The author claims that the problem of 
‘jasiness in army as well as in civil life is 
sy of solution. The disinfestation, by which 
\is}meant the freeing of the body and clothing 
+} lice and nits, is best accomplished by ap- 
jication of heat in the very simple contri- 
‘nces employed by the army in isolated 
» ¢mps and the more elaborate system used in 
.98 central delousing stations. In Serbia, 
@dinary galvanized iron sanitary bins or 
yelitrels, which were heated from underneath, 
ye sre successfully employed. 
, athe problem of how to get rid of the 
epties is not only one of military life and 
6) interest to army physicians and surgeons 
“iit also of extreme importance to health 
‘“Githorities and social workers. The New 
: srk city Department of Health Weekly Bul- 
(ouin of April 5 makes the statement that 
) 499,991 children were found with pediculosis, 
"935 of these being excluded from school for 
ig reason. According to the author, lousi- 
bs is often the cause of eczema in children 
‘ahd results in serious glandular trouble. 
‘| giese parasites have also been known to 
‘cry the germs of ophthalmia. There are a 
dnber of chemicals which have been success- 
) ly used for the destruction of the parasite 
i the army and are constantly used in civil 
i#%2. For the heads of infected school chil- 
ijen the author recommends crude naphtho- 
tate and soft soap used as an ointment. Plain 
tia@rosene oil also destroys these parasites. 
we G. M. P. 
| 
w@SociAL History OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
09 FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT, 
to Vol. III. Since the Civil War 


'3y Arthur W. Calhoun. Arthur H. Clark 
Co. 411 pp. Price $5; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $5.12. 


IM@‘The American family in its distinctive 
i#itures has been . a product of the 
shendancy of the bourgeois class, the 
minance of a virgin continent, and the 
Wlustrial revolution. The frontier is gone, 
industrial revolution is still at work, now 
dermining the present social order, and the 
of class domination is in sight.” 
o writes Dr. Calhoun in the third and 
al volume of his voluminous work on the 
‘nerican family; and the greater part of 
‘56 book is devoted to a description of the 
Tiuence of these conditions, more especially 
growing urbanization of American life 
the expansion of capitalistic industry, 
on the structure and ideals of the family. 
"4 in his earlier volumes, the author as- 


a 


W 


th 


ervers bearing upon  the~ progressive 
nges in American family life which have 
nsformed it in a half century from @ 
iyngly organized social unit of monarchical 
racter into a somewhat loose organization 
‘@ free and rather highly individualized 
“sons. 

Che revolution in the world of women, the 
blem of the child in an industrialized and 
society, the disappearance of the 


yan 
‘briarchal family and the weakening of 
* Wnily ties and influence all are discussed 
‘th ample reference to contemporary com- 
/@at and criticism by way of evidence. A 


fit number of topics are broached, briefly 
‘ated and passed over for others. It must 
‘admitted that such a treatment comes 
“Sagerously near to discursiveness and per- 
‘Ws warrants, in some measure, the charge 
) sacrificing thoroughness to breadth of 
sige. > 
7 fore valuable, because more limited in 


f 


an 
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scope and intensive in treatment, are the 
chapters on the crucial problems of present- 
day family life—the marriage rate, race 
sterility, and divorce. The material here is 
not new but it is well assembled; and the 
comments of the author upon the conditions 
revealed seem both sane and liberal. But by 
far the most suggestive chapter in the book 
is the last in which Dr. Calhoun sets forth 
his own theories respecting The Family and 
the Social Revolution. At the outset he re- 
minds the reader that the family “is part 
and parcel of an organic civilization and 
must undergo such evolution as will keep it 
in correspondence with co-existing institu- 
tions. . . .” Therefore, “No one should be 
unduly alarmed at revolutionary utterances 
with reference. to the family any more than 
he should put confidence in sentimental cam- 
paigns for rehabilitation or conservation of 
old values.” Having thus cleared the way, 
the writer records it as his opinion that in 
the social revolution now taking place, 
“ Society is working toward socialism, not as 
a final goal but as the next stage in social 
evolution. Such a fundamental economic 
change will influence profoundly the mar- 
riage relation and the form of the family.” 

Then follows a detailed description of the 
probable character of the socialistic family 
of the future, in which the determining 
factors are absolute sex equality; a thorough- 
going eugenics enforced by legislation; full 
economic opportunity for all young people; 
the elimination of prostitution by the removal 
of poverty; “provision of ideal conditions 
for pregnant women and nursing mothers; ” 
and “volitional limitation of the size of the 
family, not by economic expediency but by 
consideration for the rights of women as 
persons who are entitled to individuality and 
freedom to live.” The suggestiveness and 
freedom from traditional thinking of this 
final chapter, only briefly indicated, are re- 
freshing and tempt the reviewer to regret 
that the author’s own views play so small a 
part in his descriptive study. 

Dr. Calhoun’s three volumes represent a 


sincere and painstaking effort to present a‘ 


moving picture of the evolution of the Ameri- 
can‘ family from the days of the earliest 
settlers to the present time. Much interesting 
contemporary evidence of prevailing customs, 
trends and ideas is brought together within 
the broad compass of the work; and the 
reader not well acquainted with the subject 
will unquesticnably be amply rewarded by 
a perusal of this lengthy work. It is per- 
haps almost captious to suggest that in its 
heaping-up of the comments of travellers and 
social writers upon a wide variety of themes, 
some more, some less important, the work not 
infrequently appears a bit meticulous. It is 
possible that a more discriminating selection 
of source material and of topics would have 
enhanced the value of a useful and_ timely 
study. 
WILLYSTINE GOODSELL, 


ALTRUISM, Its NATURE AND VARIETIES 
By George H. Palmer. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 138 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.33. 


The prevalent idea that a man in his 
original estate is a self-centered being, a 
distinct ego, is erroneous. He is a conjunct 
self, to use Professor Palmer’s favorite term. 
“The smallest known unit of personality is 
three, father, mother, child. Before we have 
a separate consciousness we know ourselves 
as members of a family, of a state, of the 
community, of hunian kind. We never stand 
alone.” But egotism is as fundamental as 
altruism. A man must eat and sleep and go 
about his own affairs if he is to have strength 
or resources for altruistic service. 

Beginning with this point of view the 
author traces altruism from its simplest ex- 
pression in manners, up through gifts, to the 
two great forms of mutualism, love and 


‘ty, refinement and accuracy. 
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justice. Love is narrowed and selective. In 
justice alone does altruism become a method 
by which mankind as a whole may engage 
in the joint service of the common life. 

Professor Palmer subjects each of these 
forms of altruism to searching analysis and 
criticism, using language of unusual simplicir 
It is a rarely 
well-written and valuable book, which one 
could wish might be read by employers, 
workers, teachers and especially by radicals; 
also a fine gift book for young people at a 
time other than Christmas. 

One could wish also that Professor Palmer 
had extended the treatment to the doctrine of 
the class-conscious struggle, and that he 
might have shown with the clear analysis 
which is devoted to the problems of the book 
that the future of society is in mutualism 


rather than the class-conscious struggle. 
W. M. T. 


OxForD Book OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE 
Chosen by Walter Murdoch. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 294 pp. Price $3.00; by mail 
of the SurvEY $3.20. 


Australia has not hitherto figured large in 
the literature of the world. Her sons were 
rarely heard from in prose or poetry; and 
the general impression still prevails that the 
life of the people on that continent is pretty 
dreary and their outlook, on the whole, 
materialistic. The present volume will help 
to right an injustice. Considering the dif- 
ficulty of literary production in any small 
country unable to count on a large foreign 
market, this array of poets is imposing. It is 
true, many of them apparently are im- 
migrants of English and Scottish origin; and 
not all of them rank high. Yet, among the 
eighty authors included I have found at 
least a baker’s dozen of sufficient distinction 
to merit inclusion in any anthology of mod- 
ern verse; and that is a high enough propor-. 
tion. This little volume will do more to 
bring Australia near to the English-speaking 
world than dozens of novels and travel 
books. Bol 


THE Home I WANT 
By Richard Reiss. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 175 pp. Illustrated. Paper bound. 
Price 2s.6d.; by mail of the Survey $.80. 


This practical handbook, though primarily 
intended for the English city-councillor and 
good citizen, is of interest also on this side 
of the Atlantic because of its wealth of good 
counsel, gleaned for the most part from the 
reports of the various government commit- 
tees that have studied the housing situation 
during the war, and presented in convincing 
form. Economically, the situation is such in 
England at the present time that in spite of 
an unprecedented call for more houses there 


is little prospect of private enterprise, and 


for some years housing by local authorities 
on a large scale will be necessary. 

This book is less concerned with new 
legislation that may be necessary or desirable 
than with the best possible use of present 
statutes which give to the progressive com- 
munity far wider powers than those enjoyed 
by any American city to build houses of the 
best type and retain ownership. The 
analysis of conditions that must be met in 
a good housing scheme are laid down clearly, 
and some debatable questions in this connec- 
tion are argued out in detail. 

The book is disappointing in that it as- 
sumes too readily that the present distribution 
of population must be considered static, 
whereas the enormous changes in industry 
and the uprooting of so many thousands of 
families by the war might in a more for- 
ward-looking country have been @ unique op- 
portunity to redress the balance between town 
and country and, more especially, to reduce 
rather than increase the size of the great 
industrial cities. By i: 


COM 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


ROF. FREDERICK S. LEE, of Columbia University, 
Dirncs in the Public Health Reports the establishment 

of a new science, that of “industrial physiology,” 
so-called because this term seems to be the most appropriate 
to designate the application of scientific methods to the solu- 
tion of industrial health problems and the crystallization of 
knowledge pertaining to the working of the human mechan- 
ism in industrial activity. Its two objects, according to Pro- 
fessor Lee, are: “The more purely scientific one of learning 
how the industrial worker actually performs his work and 
what the conditions are under which he can work most eff- 
ciently and can produce the largest output, while at the same 
time maintaining his body and health in the best working con- 
dition; and the more practical object of establishing in the 
factories the conditions which conduce at the same time to 
the maximum output and the maintenace of the maximum 
power of the worker. ‘This last will be achieved when it 
becomes clear to both employers and workers that it is to 
the advantage of both that industrial work be organized on 
a really intelligent basis and not as heretofore on a basis of 
how the worker can do his best. The methods of the new 
science of industrial physiology are the same as used in other 
sciences—observation and experiment. Investigations are 
carried on chiefly in factories, the workers being used as sub- 
jects under actual working conditions which are changed as 
desired in order to compare the efficiency of one set of condi- 
tions with that of another. Exact tests of physiological ef- 
fects of the work are employed as well as the exact measure- 
ment of output. 

The investigations in industrial physiology made during the 
last eighteen months were carried on by the United States 
Public Health Service with the cooperation of the Committee 
on Fatigue of the Council of National Defense. Reduction 
in the length of the working day has been found to be fol- 
lowed usually by an increase in the output of the successive 
hours and directly by a total increase in that of each day. 
The introduction of rest periods in the working spell is ac- 
companied, as a rule, especially when the working day is 
long, by a total increase in the day’s production. A five-hour 
working spell, unbroken by rest periods is probably always 
too long. Overtime following a day of labor is inadvisable 
as is Sunday work following a week’s labor. ‘These tend to 
impair the working power of the worker. Night work is in 
general less efficient than day work and its total output is 
less, with an excessive falling off in the early morning hours. 
Alternation of periods of night work with periods of day 
work is more profitable than continuous night work. Food 
and efficiency are directly connected. A high labor turnover 
is incompatible with a high measure of efficiency. Women are 
capable of performing a much greater variety of industrial 


operations than has hitherto been recognized, but they should 


not be employed for night work. 
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The results of these investigations coincide with those a 
the National Industrial Conference Board, which have bee} 
lately published under the title of Rest Periods for Industrial 
Workers. The principal conclusions arrived at by this ing 
vestigation are that all workers require pauses for rest an 
relaxation; that frequent fixed rest periods are more beneficial 
than unregulated pauses; that rest periods have been foun 
especially advantageous for workers on repetitive tasks dey 
manding close and constant concentration. Rest period 
should be from five to fifteen minutes in length and usuall! 
two in number, one in the middle of the forenoon, and one i: 
the middle of the afternoon. Such rest periods are invariablih} 
followed by a decrease in fatigue.and by improvement of # 
general health of the workers. . 

Much good is to be expected from a further developments 
of the new science of industrial physiology which really we 
first given public standing and position by Miss Josephi 
Goldmark’s study, Fatigue and Efficiency. It is interesting tf} 
note that an Industrial Fatigue Research Board has beem 
formed for some time in England by a committee of whic 
Prof. Stanley Kent is chairman. A similar research burez 
has also been established in Paris under the directorship off 
Professor Richet. 


CONNECTICUT LEGISLATION 
FTER six years’ agitation over mothers’ aid legislation 
A the Connecticut General Assembly, during the last fe 
days of the session, rejected a bill supported by th 
social workers of the state and turned into political channe: 
the administration of the pensions which were voted. The bi: 
originally introduced created unpaid boards of child welfar 
with a paid executive secretary for each county, to consider a 
cases of dependent widows with two or more children, | 
work of the eight boards to be supervised by the State Boar}! 
of Charities. The bill as passed places the relief in the hanc#! 
of the selectman or such person as he may appoint, gives th} 
county commissioners opportunity to approve or disapprow?! 
an application and creates a new department under the stat ; 
treasurer’s office with the provision that within ten days from 
the date of the passage of the bill the treasurer shall appoin§ 
a state agent who shall serve for a term of two years at | 
salary of $3,000, with power to employ necessary subordinates 
Thus the administration of the law has been diverted from thp 
State Board of Charities, past the comptroller’s office whe 
the Department of State Aid is found and on to the treasured 
One hundred fifty thousand dollars is appropriated for the t 
years ending June 30, 1921, and restrictions are placed on t 
amount to be granted weekly as follows: 


Food for such widow, $2; food for each child over fourteen yeas: 
of age, $1.75; food for each child between five and fourteen yea} 
of age, $1.25 ; food for each child under five years of age, $1; fue 
$1; clothing for each member of such family, 50 cents; and a reaso 
able allowance may be made for a suitable tenement adequate 
size and so located as to protect the occupants thereof in their heal! 


} 

‘id from improper environment. In case of sickness or burial 
 penses in case of death of such widow or of any such dependent, 
++: reasonable expenses thereof to be determined by the executive 
sicer of the municipality wherein she resides or his appointee and 
)4: county commissioners shall be borne one-third by the state, one- 
-ird by the county and one-third by such municipality. In event 
'\ch officer or appointee and commissioners shall be unable to agree 
/on the amount of aid to be paid for medical attendance or for 
-\neral expenses, the same shall be determined by the agent of the 
-jmptroller. 


tative Robert O. Eaton, chairman of the Appropriation 
mmittee, agent to supervise this work at the salary allowed, 
‘jd at the same time, at an additional salary of $2,000, put 
2presentative Eaton in charge of state aid to paupers, in- 
iigents, and the insane, formerly the concern of a subdepart- 


¥commended by the governor, a bill creating a Children’s 
sode Commission was finally saved from defeat by eliminating 
e clause making it possible for the commission to obtain 
Mancial help through the State Board of Control—the com- 


not less than twelve or more than fifteen persons to study 
ad investigate the laws, conditions and practice of this and 
her states and countries relating to dependent, neglected, 


te 
ha 
ih 
hild welfare and report the results of its investigation to the 
“ext General Assembly.” It is expected that little difficulty 
‘vill be had in obtaining private gifts with which to carry on 
ie work of the commission. Children under four years of 
‘fre were again favored by being deprived of county home care. 
Yhe State Board of Charities was given certain additional 


"Written approval of the state board failed, as did the state 
yard bill to extend its Child Welfare Department by adding 
@ven new paid visitors to the three now in service. This bill 
tas reported favorably by the Committee on Humane Institu- 
w@ons but was rejected by the Appropriation Committee, which 
«2ld the board to an appropriation slightly less than that of 
‘vo years ago, making an enlargement of the work impossible. 
ay nurseries under a new law must be licensed. Physical ex- 
jninations are to be required of all children seeking employ- 
1ent, and several bills affecting the hours of labor for women 
ind children were passed. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE: 1920 


he T its forty-sixth annual meeting in Atlantic City last 
| week the National Conference of Social Work’ not only 
set a new mark in attendance—5,000 people were 
resent and the enrolled membership exceeded by 500 the 
irevious high record at the Pittsburgh conference—but it set 
= new precedent in declining to reelect Roger N. Baldwin as 
3 member of its divisional Committee on Industrial and Eco- 
omic problems. By conference practice, each division nomi- 
ates its own committee members. ‘These are presented to 
ae Executive Committee and in turn to the main body. 
§-hey invariably are adopted on a purely formal vote. The 
)pposition to Mr. Baldwin originated in the group of public 
rficials, and, after lively debate, he was beaten by a standing 
jote which one teller reported at 262 to 218 and the other 
}t 258 to 214. The incident was generally regarded as a test 
if strength between two factions in the conference, one of 
which is looking into the future and planning for reconstruc- 
‘Mon while the other is still fighting the war and summoned 
“}ven the kaiser to witness the fact that Roger Baldwin is a 
Jonscientious objector. The expectation that the issue would 
‘ffect other nominations, however, was not realized. 

) Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National Child Labor 
jCommittee, was elected president of the conference for 1920 
»¥nd New Orleans chosen for the place. During the vote, 
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bfective and delinquent thildren and the entire question of . 
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taken on a boiling hot day, there was unqualified approval of 
the stipulation that the conference should be held “ as early as 
possible, at least not later than May.” ‘The vice-presidents 
are, in order: Gertrude Vaile, director of the Bureau of 
Education of the Rocky Mountain Division of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Denver; the Rev. John A. Ryan of tht 
Catholic University of America, Washington; Robert W. 
Kelso, executive director of the Massachusetts State Board 


of Charity, Boston. 


A report of the National Conference and of various related 
bodies will be published in SuRvEY next week. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


HE American Red Cross has announced several im- 
' portant appointments. Frederick P. Keppel will re- 
sign on June 30 as third assistant secretary of war to 
become director of foreign operations of the Red Cross. Dr. 
Keppel was formerly secretary of Columbia University and 
later dean of Columbia College; he entered the War Depart- 
ment soon after the United States declared war. W. Frank 
Persons, who has been in Europe for several months investi- 
gating foreign relief organizations for the National Investi- 
gation Bureau, has been made head of the Bureau of Develop- 
ment at the International Red. Cross headquarters in Geneva. 
Before the war Mr. Persons was the director of general work 
of the New York Charity Organization Society and it was 
he who organized and directed the Home Service of the Red 
Cross. It is understood that his duties will have to do 
especially with the promotion and stimulation of Red Cross 
societies in all the countries of the world. He thus becomes 
one of the first international social workers. James L. Feiser, 
for nearly two years director of Civilian Relief in the Lake 
Division of the Red Cross, has become assistant director- 
general of civilian relief at headquarters in Washington. 


THE NEW COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Fi: more than three weeks organized labor in Winnipeg 


has maintained its demonstration of calm solidarity. 
The general walkout on May 15 involved sixty unions, in- 
cluding the city firemen and gas and water plant employes, 
street car men and postal, telegraph and telephone workers. 
For three days Winnipeg was virtually isolated from the 
world. ‘The strike is conducted by a committee of fifteen, and 
most prominent among its leaders is the Rev. William Ivens, 
a Methodist minister. It is opposed by a citizens’ committee 
of 1,000, which has organized volunteer activities, beginning 
with mail sorting, and which has now brought about a resump- 
tion in some measure of all public business except the street 
car service. Decrees from city, provincial and dominion 
authorities that public employes would be dismissed if they 
failed to return to work have been ineffective. Efforts at 
intervention by public officials have been fruitless, and the only 
negotiations which promise a settlement are the mediation 
proceedings which are being conducted by the railway brother- 
hoods. The strike has spread westward in sympathetic general 
walkouts in Regina, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Collective bargaining is the central issue in the disturbances. 
In Winnipeg the strike began in support of a walkout of the 
metal trades, the cause of which was the refusal of certain 
Ironmasters to grant collective bargaining to their employes, 
who demanded changes in wages and hours. The Winnipeg 
strikers have issued a statement setting forth their resentment 
at ‘“‘the attempts of the opposition to shift the basis of the 
strike ” by claiming that the workers were setting up a soviet. 
A new kind of collective bargaining, however, is now aimed 
at by the strikers. It entails bargaining by industrial com- 
binations of unions, or even by one central labor body, in- 
stead of on the old craft basis. The plan of settlement which 
was formulated by the Winnipeg strike committee included 
recognition of the metal trades’ council and the building 
trades’ council, and according to Minister of Labor Robertson 
It gave to the central labor body the right to approve or reject 
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any agreement in any craft or industry. This plan was 
rejected by the Citizens’ Committee. In Toronto, where a 
_ controversy of the metal workers was taken up by other unions 
for a time the issue of industrial bargaining is especially clear. 
The ironmasters have offered a 48-hour week and collective 
bargaining with craft unions, but the metal workers are hold- 
ing out for a 44-hour week and recognition of the metal trades’ 
council. The government’s attitude on this crucial question 
was indicated by Premier Borden, who said in the House of 
Commons: 


One can easily see that what is called the right of collective bar- 
gaining, if interpreted in a certain way and carried to an extreme 
length, might have an unfortunate effect so far as the whole country 
is concerned . . and I think that before the phrase “ collective 
‘bargaining” is insisted on, we ought to have, and must have, an 
exact definition as to precisely what is intended by it and precisely 
what the results might be if that principle that is so defined should 
be adopted. 

Quite overshadowed by the strikes, the Commission on In- 
dustrial Unrest that was appointed on April 4 has completed 
its investigations in the West and is now holding hearings in 
eastern Canada. It is expected to make its report this month. 


TO SAVE THE HOUSING BUREAU 


HE federal Housing Bureau will go out of existence on 

June 30 unless Congress acts. The hope that it may act 

lies in a bill now before Senator Kenyon’s Committee 

on Education and Labor. This bill in its present form pro- 
vides for a commission to inquire into existing methods of 
financing the construction and acquisition of homes within the 
reach of people of moderate means, to inquire into the effect of 
these methods in stimulating or retarding the investment of 
capital in such homes and in controlling the quality, location 
and cost thereof, to inquire into the methods followed in other 
countries and to report to Congress on or before January 1, 
1920, with recommendations for legislation. To this bill 
several amendments have been suggested. One would broaden 
the commission’s inquiry to include some consideration of the 
present housing situation and to include the management of 
dwelling-house property, for without definite knowledge on 
these two subjects there will be no basis for sound conclusions. 
Another suggested amendment bears directly upon our ability 
to profit by our costly war experience, or, to use a phrase cur- 
rent in Washington and more or less understood, upon the 
question of “‘salvage.” ‘The federal Bureau of Housing was 
created to meet a war emergency. We could not produce ships 
and munitions at maximum speed without securing or pro- 
viding (note the distinction) dwellings for workers. We soon 
learned that we must both secure and provide, so the Bureau 
of Housing and the affiliated United States Housing Corpora- 
tion were compelled to enter both fields. As a result we have 
in the bureau an accumulation of experience and of informa- 

tion of great value. 

Even if the end of the war had automatically restored pre- 
‘war normal conditions, this experience and information would 
have been of great value if made available throughout the 
country. But instead, the end of the war has left a housing 
problem more acute, more widespread, more productive of 
social unrest than that during the war. Consequently, it is 
suggested that there be added to the bill before Senator Ken- 
yon’s committee a provision continuing the Bureau of Hous- 
ing until such time as Congress shall take action upon the re- 
port of the commission of inquiry.. This would be in accord- 
ance with:the recommendation on housing in the proposals for 
federal legislation drafted by a committee appointed as a 
result of the conference on social agencies and reconstruction 
held in New York last November. The chairman of this 
committee, Edward T. Devine, after receiving suggestions 
from many sources, swung around a circle extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, conferred with public-spirited 
citizens along the way and then drafted the proposals which 
were distributed in printed form at the National Conference 
on Social Work in Atlantic City [the Survey for June 7]. 
‘The housing proposal is, in part: “The Bureau of Indus- 
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A COMPLETE program of legislation for cripples was ¢ 


ane | 
trial Housing in the Department of Labor should be con-: 
tinued as a bureau of research, information and advice in re-» 
gard to housing and town planning. The bureau has exceed-| 
ingly valuable information in its possession as a result of the« 
experience of the past two years and this should not be lost.”’ 
But it will be lost unless the amended bill now in the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor receives: 
prompt consideration from Congress. ; 


‘MINNESOTA PROTECTS CRIPPLES 


| 


do 
1 


one of the conspicuous achievements of the recent Min. | 

nesota legislature. The movement began with a speciai | 
report of the State Department of Labor and Industries im j 
the summer of 1918. A study of permanent partial com-i 
pensation cases had shown that many of the maimed hadi 
sunk to lower planes in industrial life and that a certain per- 4 
centage became mere wrecks. As a result of this report Gov- 4 
ernor Burnquist appointed a special commission of seven te 4 
consider the matter and report recommendations for action 7 
by the legislature. The commission reported at the close of: 
January and within a few days the legislature had shown itss 
goodwill toward the movement by passing under suspension’ 
of the rules the suggested resolution urging Congress to passs 
the Smith-Bankhead bill. The remainder of the commis- 
sion’s program passed both houses in due course without a dis- 
senting vote. ‘The chief measure was one creating a division 
under the state board for vocational.education for the reed- 
ucation and placement of cripples, both industrial and other. 
Cooperation with the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries is required and in other respects the act correlates exactly 
with the proposed federal legislation. 

A companion law was an act forbidding compensation in- 
surance companies from discriminating against the employ- 
ment of cripples through their rates. Two other acts were 
recommended by the commission but not drawn by it, as the: 
Department of Labor and Industries and the State Federa- 
tion of Labor had introduced bills which covered the desired 
points. One of these provides for complete medical care in 
compensation cases, including artificial members. The other: 
provides that in case a cripple suffers a second injury which 
subjects him to total permanent disability he shall receive not 
only the compensation for the second injury as formerly pro- 
vided, but the balance that would be due for total permanent 
compensation, this latter to be paid by the state out of a special 
fund created by the payment to the state of $100 in every fatal | 
industrial accident case where there are no dependents. The 
chief beneficiary of this will be the man with but one eye, who 
under the old law would have received only one hundred 
weeks’ compensation for the loss of the second eye but now 
will be entitled to the full five hundred and fifty weeks for 
total permanent compensation. 


STATE COAL 


NE need not go to England or Prussia for projects of | 

socializing coal mines. With the aid of departmental 

officials, members of the Ohio legislature are engaged | 
in an inspection and investigation of a tract of 7,000 acres of | 
coal land in Vinton county as a possible source of supply for 
the state institutions. The land is to come up for auction 
at a sheriff's sale and is expected to bring about $200,000. | 
Under its surface there is an eight-foot vein, and the ground. 
rises so as to facilitate drainage. The present proposal is to. 
use prison labor on the mining operations and to graze some 
15,000 sheep on the surface to provide wool for the fabrica- 
tion of institutional clothes in the penitentiary. The an-} 
nual coal bill of the state amounts to about $600,000, and. 
it is estimated that by this ownership and direct exploitation | 
more than one-half of this expenditure could be saved. Crit- | 
icism of the scheme is especially along two lines: that it in-| 
troduces the wedge of socialism, and that the employment of | 


prison labor in so large a state industrial enterprise is 
undesirable. 
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it. L0 THE Epiror: We are compelled to 
“@ithank our numerous friends through the 
MiGemedium of your paper for the many books 
Band pamphlets of educative value sent us; 
yy they are helping to pass many weary hours 

Sand will make us more efficient in the future 


For the little girls—White, 
Pink, Blue and figured. Many 
of the models are hand-smocked 
and ribbon-trimmed. 


Gn teaching our fellowmen to rise -above 
their environment. We have to take this 
e@smeans of thanking them, as the sender’s ad- 
iadress is carefully withheld from us. And 
a 

i, owe cannot tell how many books sent we do 
i Ynot get, as the authorities here are solicitous 
‘u Gnot to spoil our morals further by allowing 
“us radical or truthful books. 

\ We are still awaiting Judge Hand’s deci- 
,itsion and in case it is unfavorable we under- 
Wiistand that bond money is in readiness for all 
‘here pending appeal. We hope to have the 
\Mjpleasure in the near future of thanking our 
yimany friends personally for all they have 
‘@/done and are doing for us. 

nay M. DE WAL. 
ai [Secretary, Freedom Committee, 

r Deporting Division] 

Ellis Iskand, New York Harbor. 


a | THE VISITING TEACHER 

i) ‘To THE Epiror: Joseph Lee’s letter in the 
jal SURVEY for May 24, in appreciation of Jessie 
Wi Louderback’s article, The Function of the 
Me Visiting Teacher [see Survey for May 10], 
iis the most grateful recognition a visiting 
Miteacher could have. We know about Mr. 
iSjLee’s wonderful work for the children of 
" Boston, and indeed for the children of the 
il United States. We do try in every way to 
yf adjust the children who are in our care to 
1: school and this very often implies the adjust- 
® ment of home to school and not seldom the 
adjustment of school conditions to home. 

+ In New York, however, such a case as the 
Sone Mr. Lee cites, that of the boy who was 
4) periodically a truant because at intervals his 
4 father drank and the boy thought it his duty 
‘to stay home and nurse him, would have been = ; 
Be rered and well understood by the at- SrllliMUU0NIUNUIUIMRINAIINTINNNLUNUHUNNHIUNNLAAAMIAGAMAUNIUNNLQNINNN NUMAN 
m@itendance bureau. 

We visiting teachers are not in any sense 
“of the word super-truant officers, nor are we 
i super-nurses; the work of the truant officer 
i and that of the school nurse is adequately 
provided for here. Any work of ours in the 
field of the attendance bureau or in that of 
) the school nurse would be considered “ over- 
(] lapping” and rightly so. Their fields are 
both much more adequately covered than is 
ours—that is to say, if any field of our huge 
public school system can be called adequate 
to the demands made upon it. At any rate 
their work is more adequately manned than 
ours is and it would be almost a wicked thing 
|}, to try to do their specialized work when our 
} own is so technical and there are so few of 
jus here to do it. 

|; What is a visiting teacher? I should say 


| 


: Ra : 

cCutcheon’s E 

NE JOBS FOR SOLDIERS 7 . “4 = 
ON To THE EpiTor: I have just read the fine ] ) im ] ) m1 = 
,oarticle by W. Stanwood Field, in the SURVEY Tesses of ported 1 x = 
ue) ior May 10, about the way Boston has gone c = 
“iat its problem of getting the discharged men for Girls = 
ity Mpack to work. It goes without saying that I = 
|) am delighted to have you put the results of = 
““ Ehis work so plainly before the people and I OTHERS who face the problem of = 
\( glaope that other cities may see Boston’s ex- alee = 
i@ample and go and do likewise. providing Summer wardrobes for = 
Pr | ARTHUR WOODS. 2 4 : : = 
at MY. en tu) the secéctary of wat] their daughters are invited to inspect our = 
mee | ° ° 4 
Te unusually attractive selection of Dresses = 
, | FOR BOOKS RECEIVED eared ae = 
‘wi . Be eee of Imported Dimity. = 


| 
f 


For the older girls—more 
“dressy”? models for afternoon 
wear. 


Infants’ Outfits 


N this same Department 

mothers and_ prospective 
mothers will find dainty Infants’ 
Outfits, both imported and 
domestic. We are always glad 
to help in making up practical 
Layettes. 


a 


Our Mail Order Department will gladly furnish full 
descriptions and particulars of any garments 
mentioned and fill orders to your complete satisfaction 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


A 


7 


that, as Mr. Maxwell once put it, “She is a, halls and generally troublesome. Clever 
teacher at large.” She is a professional children like this sometimes ask the teacher 
teacher and she is also a professional social questions which sound “fresh” not because 
expert—a teacher who has a social worker’s they are naughty children but because they 
experience or vice versa. Our field, it seems are intellectually more mature than the 
to me, lies in the direction of proper grading others in their class. Such children are al- 
in school. Our work has preeminently to do ways quite naturally “reported” to the 
with school progress, with scholarship both visiting teacher, and here if the matter is 
good and bad, and with the bad conduct that taken up with tact the visiting teacher’s 
interferes with it. : 3 knowledge of school and children can work 
For example, the precocious child who be- wonders of improvement in both conduct and 
cause of his really superior brains becomes school progress. I can think of four such 
‘an expert little tease and nuisance to his children now. 
teacher, not because precocity is objectionable The converse of this is the mentally sub- 
or unpleasant but because children of hisown normal child who in size and appearance 
age annoy him and the school lessons which seems normal. This type of child is always 
ordinarily belong to that age bore him. This called to the visiting teacher’s attention 
maladjustment makes him boisterous in the sooner or later. Both these types of children 
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are atypical. Here the visiting teacher’s 
knowledge of school grading on the one hand 
and of feeblemindness on the other. makes 
her endeavor to rescue such a child from 
work and normal children and responsibility 
that are too much for him. The third type of 
child is the normal or almost normal one; but 
he may need a visiting teacher to clear away 
obstructions to his school progress caused by 
a thousand different difficulties due to social 
environment or to a complex family life, etc. 
One cannot particularize in a short space. 

It goes without saying that work such as 
this cannot be done without the consent and 
cooperation of the family at home. ‘The 
visiting teacher has just as much of a job 
on her hands to make the family understand 
its dull or very bright children as she has to 
settle these matters at school. But I do not 
need to dwell on this side of it because Mr. 
Lee and our other friends know that the more 
obvious (but not the least important) part 
of our work lies in the children’s homes and 
with their social environment, the places they 
go to play, sick relatives, unemployment. 
Miss Louderback describes this and perhaps 
stresses it more than that part of the work 
which relates to school, though she indicates 
both clearly. 

1 cannot help adding however that it seems 
obvious to me that if we kept the knowledge 
of our children’s social environment that we 
have gleaned for ourselves it would be value- 
less, it would be unrelated to school and 
school progress. It would be useless to the 
school life of these children if we did not 
Teimterpret it at school in terms that princi- 
pals and teachers understand and can make 
efficient. Perhaps I might say that we should 
be dynamic as well as preventive forces. The 
jargon of social work is not understood at 
school any more than the jargon of pedagogy 
is ‘understood outside. Who but a visiting 
teacher would be daft enough to wish to do 
both? 


- CORNELIA L. SWINNERTON. 
New York. 


To THE Epiror: May I express my interest 
in The Visiting Teacher in the Survey for 
May 10 and tell one instance of a family 
recently come from Italy? A boy of twelve 
had been absent from school a month—the 
truant officer did not find the cause as the 
boy would only say he must stay at home. 
The school visitor went to see his young mar- 
ried sister who lived in a suburb near by. 
She said their mother had been taken to the 
hospital a month ago and had died there. 
The father could not leave his work, A new 
baby had prevented her going to help. They 
knew no one to turn to; and so for the month 
the boy of twelve had taken care of his little 
sisters of six and two, done the housework 
and even the washing. ‘He just had to stay 
home—it was his duty;” and she ended her 
story with, “Please tell the state to send no 
more men to our house—we don’t want a man 
to come; we want a lady.” 

JOSEPHINE B. COLT. 

Concord, Mass. 


SOLDIERS AND CIVIL SERVICE 

To THE Epiror: I noticed recently a 
news item in the Survey (for May 24, p. 313) 
in which the possible attitude of former 
soldiers and sailors, and especially of the 
American Legion, toward exempting military 
men from civil service examinations, was 
discussed. I am enclosing a copy of a resolu- 
tion which was- unanimously adopted by the 
first post of the American Legion organized 
in Ohio. This is especially important, not 
only because of the effect it may have upon 
pending legislation in Ohio, but as indicating 
what the trend of opinion among the soldiers 
may be. 

A committee of the American Legion, of 
which I am chairman, has been appointed to 
work with the Civil Service Commission here 


in an effort to set up some means by which 
men who have been in the service may be 
given credit for proper work and experience 
while in the army. It seems to me that this 
might well be given attention by persons 
interested in maintaining civil service re- 
quirements and in good government, because 
without some constructive proposals there is 
great danger that agitation may be started 
to break down the standards of government 
employment everywhere. Such a plan in 
operation, however, would give deserving 
men the credit they deserve, while those who 
could not qualify under any system of tests, 
could make no claims for preference. 
ROGER STEFFAN. 
[Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency] 
Columbus. 


[ENCLOSURE] 


“Whereas, the world war was fought in 
behalf of democracy and against autocracy 
and privilege and 

“Whereas, men and women who entered 
the service of America desire only a square 
deal, and not selfish preference from people 
of the state and nation and 

“Whereas, the ideal of the American 
Legion is ‘not to take something out of the 
government, but to put something into the 
government’ and 

“Whereas, the American Legion demands 
the highest type of service from every public 
empluye and official regardless of partisan 
politics and 

“Whereas, the proposed legislation to 
make every man and woman who served 
with the armed forces eligible’ for appoint- 
ment on the civil service lists without ex- 
amination would destroy civil service in 
Ohio, and restore the old spoils system, and 
moreover would create a privileged class in 
the state contrary to letter and spirit of the 
constitution 

“Be It Resolved: Franklin Post No. 1, 
of the American Legion, does hereby oppose 
the enactment of Senate Bill No. 3 by the 
General Assembly of Ohio on the ground that 
it is subversive of the public interest and 
respectfully requests the General Assembly to 
take no further action upon this measure 

“And Be It Resolved Further: That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the goyv- 
ernor of Ohio, president of the Senate and 
speaker of the House of Representatives with 
the request that it be published to both 
chambers.” 


Jottings 


“TT PAYS, a hundred times over; it in- 
creases the efficiency of our workers by from 
10 to 25 per cent, and every day enables 
us to avert damage suits for thousands of 
dollars.” This was the answer of the med- 
ical department of a Minneapolis plant em- 
ploying 5,000 men to a question put by the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Committee, as to whether 
medical examination of workers, before and 
during employment, paid from a business as 
well as a humane standpoint. 


THE British authority which corresponds to 
the U. S. Superintendent of Documents, H. 
M. Stationery Officer, has made an innova- 
tion in issuing in addition to the usual 
monthly list of official publications a monthly 
circular in which the same information is 
arranged for easier reference and which con- 
tains brief reviews of the more important 
of the month’s official documents. Some 
years ago, the New Statesman published a 
regular supplement of comment on blue books 
and other departmental literature which was 
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much appreciated. There is nothing of that i (| 


kind in this country. 


Mines in the Department of the Interior, i 
a recent report on mine fatalities, brings ou 


1 ie 


DIRECTOR MANNING of the Bureau of 


the fact that inability to speak and read |’ 


English apparently greatly aggravates, risks _ 
of accidents. In the Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines, 43 per cent of the employes are 
English speaking, and this number is charged 
with only 28.8 per cent of the fatalities, while 
the 56 per cent not English speaking sus- 
tained 71 per cent of the fatalities. 
bituminous mines and in West Virginia the 
ratio is equally marked. The excessive 
number of fatalities among miners who do 


not speak English as compared with those _ 
together, — 


who do, in the three groups ‘ 
amounts to 716 and that of very serious in-— 
juries to 900. 


FOR the maintenance of the United States 
Employment Service Secretary of Labor 
Wilson has asked for an appropriation of 
$4,700,900. He transmitted to congressional 
committees an outline of a bill which calls 
for the continuance of the service as a per- 


manent bureau in the Department of Labor, — 
in charge of a director-general appointed by — 


the President, and for a system of public 
employment offices operated by the states 
under uniform rules, regulations and stan-— 
dards of efficiency prescribed by the fed-— 
eral service, and partly financed by the 
government. The federal service would 
handle labor clearances between states, in-— 
specting and the gathering of information as 
to labor and employment conditions. 
outline was ‘unanimously agreed upon last 
month at an employment conference in Wash- 
ington where representatives of the gov- 
ernors of thirty states and of employers and — 
labor were present. 7 


PRIVATE organizations still play a much 
greater part in the maintenance and de-— 
velopment of American public recreation than 
is generally realized. According to the year 


book of the Playground and Recreation — 


Association of America, playground and 
recreation associations and leagues are op- 
erative in no less than 35 cities, while civic - 


clubs and associations maintain playgrounds _ 


and recreation centers in 13 cities, improve- 
ment clubs in 3, parent-teacher associations — 
in 4, ¥S.M: CG. A. in 9 the Y.-W.. G. Aver 
1, playground committees in 2, social service 
leagues, in 12. In addition to this, there 
are industrial plants, private individuals, 
women’s clubs, boards of commerce, arts 
clubs, neighborhood associations, even coun- 
cils of defence that have taken charge of this 
important public service. There is, further, 
a seemingly inexhaustible variety of combina- 
tions between public and private agencies for 
the management of playgrounds. 


REICHSLOHNAMT is\the name of a new 
division planned in the German ministry 
of labor to regulate minimum wages for 
all classes of employment. 


WORK or Fight has been adopted as a 
motto by the Hungarian Socialist govern- 


ment which has introduced legislation to — 


make the living on annuities and other 
unearned” incomes on the part of persons 
capable of work a legal offence. 


THE English Cooperative Wholesale Society 
has, in some respects, reversed its former 
labor policy by deciding, after conferring 
with the trade unions concerned, that all 
their employes engaged in productive em- 
ployments—some 30,000—must be members 
of unions. ' 


MARIETTA L. JOHNSON, director of the 
School of Organic Education at Fairhope, 


In the 


This®) 


fala. is to be in charge of a special summer 
»ichool for teachers, mothers and _ social 
) workers, to be held at Greenwich, Conn., for 
| six weeks beginning July 7. Programs may 
;9e had from Mrs. Johnson or from Henry 
\J. Eckstein, 66 Broad street, New York. 


le 


“PRANK E. WADE of Buffalo will retire 
, on June 21 as member and _ vice-president 
of the New York State Commission of 
Prisons and as. president of the State Pro- 


‘U)THE AMERICAN CHILD, a Journal of 
\lweqConstructive Democracy, is the successor of 
ity jthe National Child Labor Committee’s quar- 
i witerly Child Labor Bulletin. It will deal with 
‘all aspects of the child welfare problem 
funder the editorship of Owen R. Lovejoy. 
Ww {105 East 22 Street, New York, quarterly, 
10, $2.00 a year.] 


‘by the late Thomas Skelton Harrison, at 
Sone time American minister to Egypt, for 
Ya‘ trust fund to be used in improving gov- 
ernmental conditions in Philadelphia. The 
Sincome from the fund is to be applied to 
‘procure honest and impartial enforcement 
-\of all contracts made by the city for fur- 
“4nishing labor, erection of buildings and 
jother public improvements, cleaning of 
@ streets, removal of garbage, furnishing 
WM water, gas, electricity and transport facili- 
‘ties. A clause specificaily states that no part 
‘of the fund must be used to procure the 
election of any candidate for public office 
-or.to favor any political party. 


*'9 TO UNDERSTAND the social and economic 

if situation in Germany one should keep in 
imind the vast increase in the number of 
8; According to a recent report of the Metal 
‘)) Workers’ Trade Union, the organized 
a | women members of that trade alone have 
‘3 increased from 13,000 in 1914—6.6 per cent 
> of the total number of employes—to 625,000— 
* nearly one-third! Women in that industry 
have more than doubled in the one year 
1917. 


RAYMOND B. FOSDICK, chairman of the 
War Department Commission on Training 
“Camp Activities has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Wilson an American representative in 
9) the permanent secretariat of the League of 
i@ Nations. During the war, Mr. Fosdick was 
it) largely instrumental in putting over without 

) friction and with the utmost efficiency one 
1) of the biggest ex-tempore social service jobs 
!9¥ ever attempted. Prior to this, he made an 
i international reputation as investigator of 
/ European police systems for the Rockefeller 
) Bureau of Social Hygiene with which he is 
» still connected. 


"THAT workers should have the right of 
combining in order to protect their own in- 
ii -terests is the expressed opinion of the British 
» Y. W. C. A. With the approval of the 
national executive committee, the social and 
legislative department of that organization 
4S) has issued a statement in support of that 
® jposition, especially as regards the working 
| woman, and a special! invitation to accredited 
| representatives of trade unions to address 
/ meetings in the association’s canteens, clubs 
and hostels with the same freedom as other 
speakers. 


| WITH the improvement of conditions un- 
der the seamen’s act, the seafaring life is 
again beginning to attract American boys. 
Henry Howard, director of the Shipping 
Board’s Recruiting Service, says: ‘The 
training ships were not established until 
January, 1918, but from that month to 
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Club Women! Industrial Workers! 
Publicists! Social Workers! 


Here is valuable material prepared for you in 
ready-to-use form! 


Statistics made visible and memorable 


STATE LAWS AFFECTING WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


With twelve outline maps to be colored according to the key for showing 
the status of the various states in regard to protective legislation for 
women. 40 cents 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS. By Estella T. Weeks 


A study of sixty programs issued after the armistice compared as to view- 
point and content. 25 cents 


INDUSTRIAL WORK PAMPHLETS. By Ernestine L. Friedmann 
1. How to Begin Organization. 30 cents 
2. The Industrial Club and Its Program. 35 cents 
3. The Federation—An Industrial Movement. 35 cents 


Order from 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


(By Mail 5 Cents Extra) 
600 Lexington Avenue , New York City 


SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK | 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, 
- MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, COMMUNITY SERVICE, and summer 
course in CHILD WELFARE. 


Calendar, 1919-1920 


C7 

SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 7-August 30. Study and clinical observation ° 
at Northampton, Mass, 

PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 1919-July 3, 1920. Practice work with 
hospitals, social agencies and settlements in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
under supervision with group conferences. 

SHCOND- SUMMER SBHSSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 28, 1920. Advanced study 
at Northampton, Mass. 

Training courses of thirteen months open to college graduates. ; 

SUMMER SESSION COURSHS, open to social workers, afford unusual opportunity for 
specialized study. / 


Write Director Smith College Training School for Social Work 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


ve Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” | EMPLOYMENT | 
HVMINS OF THE | | MANAGEMENT 
UNITED CHURCH By Daniel Bloomfield and 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors Meyer Bloomfield Consul- 


The Hymnal for the New Social Era tants on Employment and 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations Industrial relations. 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E, 40th St., CHICAGO 


The development of this subject has been 
confined practically to the last ten years ; 
its literature is recent and widely scattered 
peers books, pamphlets, periodicals and 

orts, 


Sia pate IGA TRPIY Th ol PRE RGerh The most important of these, 
FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE famous Whitley Hebonte on jauusinier ee 


cils, articles by Carleton H. Parker, John 
A. Fitch, Sidney Webb and others have’ 
been collected and reprinted in full in the 
handbook, “EMPLOYMENT MANAGBE- 
MENT.” The articles are conveniently 
grouped for quick reference and with the 
selected bibliography of the best additional 
material on the subject, make the volume 
an excellent source book for teacher and 
student of social and civic betterment. 


IN BOOK 
FORM 


Extra Strong 
heavy board 
cover, 11x814 


25¢ ™ 
“CADO”’ Clip File on Order direct from publishers 


Ee si ri bt fp Binding rie Inside) pereaien Gacirines 
imple, handy, and most Practica! way to file all id 
papers. Holds ity firmly. Permits of instant The H. W. Wilson Company 


insertion or removal. Opens and closes easily 


CUSHMAN & DENISO i . * 
242 West 28d Street Dap Hort oot University Ave. New York City 


442 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real . 
Hstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘Situations Wanted,’ ‘‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CRAFTSWOMAN, private, institutional, 
army psychiatric experience, desires posi- 
tion. Address 3173 Survey. 


“SOCIAL Worker, experienced, desires 
position for summer. References. Ad- 
dress 3174 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, graduate dietitian, fifteen 
years’ experience family and community 
welfare, also editorial work, desires posi- 
tion New York or vicinity. Address 3165 
SURVEY. 


I am desirous to associate myself with 
any educational or social welfare institu- 
tion in one of the following functions: 
translator, writer, research work, clerical, 
or in any other intelligent capacity. I ama 
regular contributor to a number of radical 
publications, possess a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the following languages: Russian, 
Polish, German, Yiddish and English, and 
am well versed in the social sciences of 
economics, sociology, psychology and phil- 
osophy. Will be glad to begin with a mod- 
erate saiary if advancement is prospective. 
Address (Mr.) M. Altschuler, 2321 South- 
ern Boulevard, Bronx, N. Y. 


RECOGNIZED specialist in immigrant 
education ; constructive and practical Amer- 
icanization Director; experienced coordi- 
nating and systematizing state-wide and 
local agencies engaged in any phase of 
Americanization; administrator and execu- 
tive, legislative campaign, legal aid, pub- 
licity, research and reference, surveys and 
investigations. Linguist; forceful speaker. 
Address 3177 Survey. 


MAN: Energetic and of tried executive 
ability, holding degrees of B.S. and A.M. 
and one year’s training at the New York 
School of Philanthropy, eight years’ expe- 
rience in social and educational work, wants 
responsible position, social center, employ- 
ment, Americanization, research. Address 
3176 SurRvEY. 


TWO COLLEGE GRADUATES desire 
positions as case workers outside of New 
York. Address 3178 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Experienced in case work, 
settlement, employment and community or- 
ganization. _Address 3179 Survey. 


EDITORIAL BOARD— 
Dr. JOHN G. SHEARER, B.A., BHditor. 
OwARLOTTE EH. WHITTON, M.A., Assistant Hditor. 
Corresponding Bditors— 
The Secretaries of the Provincial Councils. 
The Secretaries of Newfoundland, and Bermuda. 
Dr. WortH M. Tippy. 


Rates—$1.50 per year United States, $1.65 
Special Introductory Price, $1.00 United States, $1.15 


504-5 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG., Toronto, Canada 
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April 1 of this year the number of young 
men accepted for training on them as fire- 
men, sailors, cooks and stewards—all full- 
fledged. Americans—is shown by the rec- 
ords to have been 22,573.” 


MORMON colonies in the Mexican state 
of Chihuahua were broken up in 1913 and 
the colonists migrated to the United States. 
Since February of the present year many 
of these colonists have returned to Mexico 
and reestablished the colonies of Dublan 
and Juarez. They have taken with them 
improved American agricultural machinery 
and are expected to live up to their 
past reputation as remarkably successful 
ranchers. . 


ON February 17, the Council of the London 
Charity Organisation Society passed a resolu- 
tion by a vote of 28 to 25, “that in the 
opinion of the Council the name of the 
society ought to be changed in its entirety.” 
The district committees of the society had 
previously voted on a change, and seventeen 
committees were for it, six were tied, and 
eleven against a change. It was stated that 
the present name is antiquated and no longer 
descriptive, but the discussion indicates no 
knowledge of the similar movement in this 
country: “The secretary said that a popular 
paper in the U. S. A. reported a conference 
of charities, and made no objection to the 
word. In that democratic land and in 
Australia the title C. O. S. flourished.” At 
the next meeting of the Council, February 24, 
it was decided, in view of the narrow 
majority, to submit the matter to a refer- 
endum, and ask every member for an opinion. 


THE Church of the Messiah of New York, 
of which the Rev. John Haynes Holmes is 
minister, has by vote of the congregation 
renamed itself the Community Church of 
New York. Dr. Holmes has withdrawn 
from the Unitarian church in order that he 
“may preach a universal humanistic reli- 
gion.” The support of the church is placed 
entirely upon the democratic basis of free 
voluntary subscriptions, the covenant has 
been rewritten to eliminate every vestige 
of theology and it now welcomes “any 
person who is a part of our great Amer- 
ican community—whether he be rich or 
poor, black or white, Christian, Jew, Hindu 
or Parsee. By adopting this new name we 
put the social democratic stamp on our 
work. We are now appealing to the com- 
munity to take rank with the school, the 
library and the community center as a public 
institution for public service.” 


JUSTICE BENEDICT of the Brooklyn 
Supreme Court evidently does not believe 
in the more shallow forms of Americaniza- 
tion. The other day he denied sixty persons 
of a family named Kannofsky the right of 
calling themselves in future Kenyon. “I 
shall try, in so far as is possible,” he said, 
“to prevent persons through a change of 


‘name from appearing to be of a different 


race, extraction or nativity from that indi- 
cated by the name which they bear * * * 
I am strongly opposed to the adoption of 
names which conceal the nativity or ex- 
traction of persons bearing foreign  sur- 
names. An opportunity of deception is 
thereby afforded, and it is manifestly un- 
fair to the families whose surnames are 
thus appropriated that persons having no 
right to use such names should be allowed 
to do so.” This verdict recalls the Greek 
shoeblack who proudly testified to the 
genuineness of his Americanism before a 
naturalization court by intimating that he 
had decided to exchange his surname, some- 
what difficult to pronounce, for a thoroughly 
American one and to swear his allegiance 
as Samuel Strauss. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- bf 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month, .\) 
Order pamphlets from publishers. ‘iy 


TRANSACTIONS OF THH FIRST NATIONAL Co- - 
OPERATIVH CONVENTION. 3800 pp. sl 
Published by The Cooperative League ED 

America, 2 West 18th St., New York. Le 


ToOwAkD THH NHw HDUCATION. The case against | ; 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 PP. b br 
cents, ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of New! 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. t 


WorkKSHOP CommiTTons. Suggested lines . t 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted | 
from the Sugvny for October 5, 1918. Sur. «jj 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New | & 
York City. 5 cts. ! 


For VaLun Recuivep, A Discussion of Indus- ‘| 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted |) 
from the Survpy. 5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. aay 

You SHOULD KNow ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS. A || 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- |, 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, i 
Devonshire St., Boston. a 

InDIA’S FRHHDOM IN AMEBICAN CouRTS. Pub- | 
lished by Friends of Freedom for pages 


7 Bast 15th St., New York City. 12 pa; P 
Price 10 cents. (This pamphlet gives a a 
acceunt of the cases against Hindu political 
prisoners and refugees awaiting trial in the 
American courts.) Hy 
IMMIGRATION LITERATURD distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box | 
1261, New York. Arguments free on request, | 


A SLACKER’s CONFESSION: The Shame of Be 
ing Out of Jail. 50 cents per hundred. H, 
W. Youmans, Sedalia, Mo. ; {, 

MAKB THH MOvins Pay FOR SOCIAL WORK, by 
Warren M. Covill. 4 pp. Also Practical 
Suggestions for following out the plan. 4 pp. 
10 cents each, Monthly tists of motion pic- 
tures suitable for use in schools, churche 
centres and settlements, $1.00 per year 
Garden of American Motion Pictures, April, 
1918—April, 1919, 970 pictures carefully se- 
lected from the entire American market and 
available for distribution, 24 pp., 25 cents. 
Correspondence invited. Social Service De 
partment, National Board of Review, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PERIODICALS a 
Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub 
lished by The National Committee for Mental — 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. * 


Public Health Nurse ; asa $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospitai Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


UNITY 


FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP 
and CHARACTER in 
RELIGION 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


Contains editorial notes and leader 
each week by JoHN Haynes HoLMEs 
and Francis Nerson, Editors, and 
European notes by Mr. NErLson. 


Contributed articles by such writers as 
Davip Starr JorpAN, ZONA GALE, 
GrorceE NasMytH, Professor FREDER- 
IcK Starr, and others. 


Discusses social, international, indus- 
trial and religious problems from the 
liberal viewpoint. 


Notable series by Mr. HoLmes on 
“The Community Church” now run- 
ning. 


Weekly, $2.00 per year 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


a 

\ {MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 

ly |BGISLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 
© 23rd St., New York. For public employment 

‘fices; industrial safety and health; work- 

. enis compensation; health insurance; one 

Hay ‘.y’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


)) fee AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
Nt ‘AL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
) §adiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
lysfannon, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
‘iy delphia. Organization to promote develop- 
\} Rent of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
\,; tes. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
‘lace of Social Work. 


\ ‘iMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
Ty sprmerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
. REVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 

ertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
(iy %t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
\ \mfant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
i, (ag; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
y en of pre-school age and school age. 


HiMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
‘si-Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
‘@ons in home, school, institution and commun- 
Mit ty. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics. 
‘ti 211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


j \M. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
5S} EAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres. ;_C. G. Hoag, 
nee y + Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
Tree. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
idifembership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
‘ipeations) 


7. ‘HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
UGQIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
‘i@oe. repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
“@enereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
Nex education. Information and catalogue of 
I“G@ramphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
‘012.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
erships include quarterly magazine and month- 
y bulletin. 


y 


‘5 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Wnowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
Wreatment and prevention. Publications free 
“*n request. Annual membership dues, $5, 


HIUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
~fhancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.:; Dr. J. H. 
ualXellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
wlth Public service for knowledge about human in- 
_daheritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 


(Mpossibilities, Literature free. 


H7EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
H)HRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
/?rotestant denominations, Rev. Charles S. 
jo@Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EB. 22 St., New 


 mcork. 

rf / Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
Teen ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
L Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
( Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


9) Commission on International Justice and 
: Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 
| Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
‘ Belgium. United American religious agen- 
iY cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
a Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
f Chairman, Rev. Charles: S. Macfarland ; 
tie cor. sec’y, Rey. Eddison Mosiman. 105 HB. 
') 22 St., New York. 


a) National Temperance Society and Commission 
do on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
x! chairman Commission. 

\MHAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. H. Gregg, princi- 
bal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
Gtreas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
(sfrains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


eS) 

‘IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
‘WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
(Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
i reets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
Hzuides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ling. Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 
erAID. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIBTY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York: Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
“lest in socialism among college men and women. 
SAnnual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
(quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


OTHE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
#\CIAL HYG » INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
“/pres., Charles W. Hliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. _ Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
| hig $100. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave, New York. ‘To secure to. colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information neearahng race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, ‘so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
py ia school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
eon through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on ‘mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies: Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 180 Bast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
cay at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthy oun pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

es and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr, C.-E. A. Winslow. 

ou Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood HE. Wil- 
liams, M.,O. R. C. 

Organization of Sccial Forces, William J. 
Norton. ; 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
Sooner mg democratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York. Hvening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Se Eee 


5) THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—HDlla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave. New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 


nique; to maintain a central bureau 


formation. Official organ, the Public 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


of 


in- 


Health 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXOHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 B. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
; Rush Taggart, 
sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 


bert- Colgate, pres. 
Virgil V. Johnson, 


Lexington Ave., New York. 


treas. $ 


Composed of non- 


commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. 


Clark St. (room 703) 


Life and Labor. 


,» Chicago. 


Official organ, 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 


DREN—Mabel Skilton, 


Secretary, 


44 Dwight 


Street, Boston, Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 


tion ; cooperating with War Dept. 


on Training Camp Activities. 


Commission 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 


J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 


311 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Maintains indus- 


trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 H. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, 


cation for disabled 


Education, Statistics, 


Recreation, 


Child-Helping, 


Remedial 


Loans, Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ,ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
Manager plan, county gov’t. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres ; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
t editor ; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; | 


ers of e SURVEY; 


Health, George M. 


Crime, Winthrop D. 


Paul 


Price, M.D.; 
Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


Pamphlets free. 


U.. Kellogg, 


Hducation, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 


ods. Robert R. Moton, prin. 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’ 


; Warren Logan, 
y; Tuskegee, Ala. ‘ 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 


son Ave., New York. 
ground and Recreation 


Conducted by the Play- 
Association of America 


under the War Department and Navy Depart- 


ment Commissions on Traini 


to mobilize all the re 


social and recreational activiti 


cities and towns. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


ng Camp Activities, 


sources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and Supplements the 
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BONI & LIVERIGHT- 


ve 


- them have been pub 

. the list arranged according 
Many of the Survey readers un 

a number of these books, but the list is well 


purposes of immediate purchases and to keep for reference. 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR. By Paul 
U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason. 
(Just Published) $2 


“A source book to those who wish first-hand infor- 
mation concerning highly important discussions in 
Hngland which the censor largely kept from passing 
the frontier.” —New York Globe. 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD. 
By John Reed. (Fourth Edition) $2 


“I recommend Mr. Reed’s book to the allied dele 
Fats who are drawing i Me terms of peace for 


ermany at Versailles.”—The Dial. (In preparation 
by the same author, “From Kornilov to Brest- 
Litovsk.”’) 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. By 
Major Walter Guest Kellogg. 

Introduction by Secretary of War Baker. $1 

“Such a temperate, judicial, informed presentation 

of the matter that no one who is interested in it 

should fail to read the book.” —New York Times, 

AMERICANIZED SOCIALISM: A_ Yankee 

View of Capitalism. By James MacKaye. 


(Second Edition) $1.25 


THE GREAT CHANGE: The New America 
After the War. By Charles W. Wood. 


(Second Edition) $1.50 
“The most exciting book I have read for a long 
time. A vital, timely piece of reporting making 
clear exactly what happened to America in our 
transition from peace to war.’ —Chicago Nos. 

THE BOLSHEVIKI AND THE WORLD 

PEACE. By Leon Trotzky. 


(Twelfth Edition) $1.50 
“Tf you want to know what Trotzky and the Bol- 
sheviki believe, read Trotzky’s own book.” 
—The Outlook. 
IN PREPARATION: _ 
THE AWAKENING OF ASIA. By H. M. 
Hyndman. 
A book of vital importance by the well known 
English author of “ Clemenceau: The Man and His 
Times.”’ 
FROM WATERLOO TO THE MARNE. By 
Pietro Orsi. 
A new history of Hurope by the distinguished Italian 
historian, with a preface by G. M. Trevelyan. 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By Robert H. Lowie. 


The most important anthropological study in many 
years. By the associate curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERALISM. By 
Harold Stearns. 


A most timely book by the former associate editor of 
The Dial. 


THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES and Six 


Other Tales of the Sea. By Eugene O’Neill. 
(Just Published) $1.35 
“Mhe most significant collection of one-act plays 
- that has been published in this country.’ 
—New York Sun. 
(In preparation by the same author, “ Beyond the 
Horizon,’ a play in three acts.) 


IN PRHPARATION: 


THE CRAFT OF THE TORTOISE. By Al- 
gernon Tassin. 
A four act play, which in its theme and brilliant 
treatment suggests Shaw at his best. 
INSTIGATIONS. By Ezra Pound. 


(Pull announcement later.) 


At all bookstores. When ordering from the publishers please add 10% for postage. 


TWELVE MEN. By Theodore Dreiser. 
oa (Third Edition) $1.75 
“Dreiser at his best in his new book. By far the 


most readable and interesting book of all the late 


Spring output.” —New York Tribune. 
Also by the same author, “ Sister Carrie,” $1.90, and 
“Free and Other Stories,” $1.75. 


(In preparation by the same author, “The Hand of 
the Potter,” a play in four acts, and “ The King Ia 
Naked,” a book of essays.) 


MEN IN WAR. By Andreas Latzko. Ss 

(8th Edition) $1.50 

Practically universally regarded as one of the three 
greatest books produced by the World War. 


(In preparation by the same author, “The Judg- 
ment of Peace ”—a novel.) 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. By Henry 
James. $1.75 
‘“¢T counsel all who love books to buy this one before 
the edition is exhausted.” 
—wWilliam Lyon Phelps in the New York Times. 
JIMMIE HIGGINS. By Upton Sinclair. 
(Just Published) $1.60 


A most controversial and sensational novel by the 
author of “ The Jungle.” 

(In preparation by the same author, a new novel as 
yet unnamed.) 


THE PRESTONS. By Mary Heaton Vorse. 


(Sixth Edition) $1.75 

“The best and the most entertaining story of an 
American family of modern American fiction.” 

—Review of Reviews. 


f 
(In preparation by the same author, a sequel to 
“The Prestons.’’) 


THE CURIOUS REPUBLIC OF GONDOUR. 
By Samuel L. Clemens, Author of Huckle- 


berry Finn, etc. 
(Just Published) $1.25 


One of the six volumes in the well known PHN- 

UIN SERIES of books never before published, by 

cadio Hearn, Walter Pater, Henry James, Her- 
mann Sudermann, etc.) 


THE GREAT MODERN ENGLISH 

STORIES. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 

(Just Published) $1.75 

(In the Great Modern Story series, which includes 

the ‘‘Great Modern French Stories.” In prepara- 

tion, “Great Modern English Stories” and ‘ Great 
Modern Scandinavian Stories,’’) 

THE PATH ON THE RAINBOW. Edited by 

George Cronyn. (Second Edition) $1.75 


“This intensely interesting anthology of American 
Indian poetry opens up a native treasure hitherto 
little considered from the point of view of art. It 
should appeal to every lover of authentic pocey to 
every student of folklore.” —The Public 


IN PREPARATION: 


THE MODERN BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. 


THE MODERN BOOK OF AMERICAN 
VERSE. Both edited by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 

THE MODERN BOOK OF FRENCH 
VERSE. Edited by Albert Boni. 

THE MODERN BOOK OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited: by Padraic Colum. 

REDEMPTION AND OTHER PLAYS. By 


Leo Tolstoy. (Just Published) 70 cents 
Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. One of 8 new 
titles in the famous MODERN 
LIB Y. (72 titles now). Send 
for complete catalog. 


that intelligent men and women want 
to OWN—to put on their shelves to 
refer to from time to time. Not all of 
lished this season nor is 
to dates of publication. 
doubtedly have bought 
worth checking for the ~ 


